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THE GIPSY PEER, 
A SLAVE OF OrRCUMST ANCES, 


CHAPTER XLV. 


The green-eyed monster Jealousy 

So nerved her heart that all its passions 
Swelled into liquid fiery words, 

That her rival as with flame. 

Ivy Sir Horace: Walpole, of cynical memory had 
dut added to hig world-known epigram “Every man 
as his price” the, equally true assertion, “ Every 
man has, his secret,” he would have doubled his 
<laims to immortality as.a shrewd observer of human 
weakness and human follies. 

r If the reader will at this point of our drama con- 
Sider for one moment the various dramatis persons he 
will see that, not only has each his or her secret, 
but that the secret so closely concealed within the 
heart is the motive for their whole actions and the 
key-stone of their existence. ., 

A man’s secret may sometimes bring him pleasure, 
but how often is it not rather fraught with pain? 

To the gipsy chief what could his secret love for 
and adoration of the high- born daughter of Earlscourt 
briog him but daily discoutent and fruitless longing ? 
But that his eyes were fixed on the bright particular 
star his soul thirsted for be might have found a jewel 
“t his feet little less brilliant and beautiful than the 
4eaven-bound constellation. 

Alas, how often we strain our aching eyes and 
stretch forth our trembling hands to the unattainable 
while that which would have secured our happiness, 
but for the ambitious dream, lies within our reach, in 
its turn imploring our eyes to look down upon and 
our hands to p it. 

Side by aiedaoes from their position, stood, as 


equals in beauty and purity, Florence the heiress of |. 


Earlscourt, and Lurli the Zingari. What could be 
more fitting than that the queen daughter should be 
the queen wife, and that the stalwart gipsy chief 
should bind in firmer bonds of loyalty and Tectheriy 


[WHERE AND OH ! WHERE ?] 


love the tribe over which he governed by wedding 
the daughter of their old queen ? 

Had the caravans passed Marston Moor and dropped 
down to rest for awhile on some bleak heath.a score 
of miles beyond, the thing might have come to pass. 
But, alas, for the proper fitness of things, circum- 
stances rule it that the tired sons of the woods shall 
pitch their tents within eyesight of Earlscourt 
tenants, that the young king shall fall beneath the 
imperious glance of Lady Florence, and that Lurli’s 
bright love dream shall be shattered and dissolve as 
a one bubble which a child blows forth upon the 
wind, 

Some kinds of love are strengthened and intensified 
by pain; Lurli, though endaring an agony indescrib- 
able born of Tazoni’s delirious raving, hid her 
anguish as stoically as the Spartan boy concealed the 
fox which was gnawing bis breast beneath his 
cloak, and watched the sick man as a mother watches 
and tends her chiid. 

Thus it happened that Tazoni’s first return of con- 
sciousness rested upon ler dark, patient face, and asa 
reward.for her love and care her ears were the first 
to catch his rational words, 

“ Lurli,” he said, raising himself upon his elbow and 
looking round the tent. ‘“ What's the time, and why 
am I here ?” : 

Then he glanced at his arm and remembered all, 

“T see,” he said, with a smile that contained more 
of true gratitude than a volume of choice speeches. 
“ The arm. has been bad, I have been ill, and you—as 
usual—are my ministering angel.” 

Her face flushed, but she softly drew away the hand 
which in his gratitude he had clasped between his 
own. 

“T am not an angel, Tazoni,” she said, “and I have 
done nothing save watch thee sleep; no one could do 
more.” 

He looked around wearily. 

“Or thou wouldst have done it,” he said. Then 
he looked at her face earnestly. “ Thou lookest pale, 
oper ape: he said, gravely, “ thou hast made thy- 
se 








“TI am not ill,” she said, hurriedly. ‘Indeed, I 
am quite well, But thou must lie down. Zillah said 
I was not to let thee riso. Come, Tazoni, if thou 
lovest me, be still.” 

He smiled at her eagerness and laid down again. 

“Tis to please thee, little one,’”’ he said, with a 
sigh. ‘‘ Thou knowest how irksome idleness is to me ; 
aud I feel quite well enough to play the man again.” 

“Not yet, not yet,” she interrupted, eagerly. 
“Thou must wait a week.” 

“ That is impossible,’’ he 
is work to be done, and—— 

Seeing that he hesitated, the girl, averting her gaze, 
said, softly: 

“ Are we going to leave the moor then ?” 

He started slightly and threw back the hair from 
his forehead with an impatient gesture, 
“Leave the moor?” he repeated. 

think we have been here too long ?” 

“No, no,” she replied, quickly. “ Why should I 
think so? ‘Tis true we have stayed here longer 
than we have elsewhere, but as long as thou wilt ‘a 

“That is not it,” he said, in a quiet voice. “If the 
men are tired of the place—and it is their nature to 
rove———"" 

* And thine too; thou art a gipsy, Tazoni.”’ 

“ Ours, I meant to say,” he corrected himself, with 
a slight flush. “It is our nature to love change, and 
if they wish to move on we will go; ay, this day 
should they wish it.” 

“No, not: to-day; it’s impossible,” she said, 
earnestly. “I know not if the men wish to stay or 
go. Whyshould they not be satisfied? There is 
plenty of work and food and money.” 

“Ay,” he said, with a clearer brow. “If they 
are contented, we will stay a little while—that is, if 
thou wilt, my little queen.” 

“Nay, itis not for me to say.” she said, softly. 
“But I will not have thee talk, Tazoni. Thou 
must rest ; sleep, I mean.” 

“I can’t sleep for ever,”’ said Tazoni, with his low, 
musical laugh ; ‘‘and if those are the church bells, E 
have been sleeping for two days,” 


said, decisively. ‘‘ There 
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* Dost thou 
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“ A sleep that did thee no good, "she murmured, 
smoothing the folded \horse-gug, ywhich served 
for a pillow, and holding out a-tin ~mug-of some 
cooling drink. ‘ 

“Sleep!” he muttered. “To, dreamt! théigho!’ 
and, wetting his lips with the liquid, he closed his 
6 es. 

TTarli sat-with wey head, her eyes fixed upon 
the waving woods that rose like green clouds to- 
wards the sky, 

Presently, when she thought him asleep, he started 
up again, and, in a tone excited and eager, ex- 
claimed: 

“ Lurli, rT had forgotten her horse.” 

** Her’s ?” repeated the girl, significantly, 

“Lady Florence’s, I mean,” he explained, with 
slight embarrassment. “I must get up at once and 
see toit. It should have been sent home days ago.” 

“Tt has not been neglected,” she said, almost 
coldly, “I sent a message to the Lady of Earls- 
court, saying——” 

“ Not that I was ill?” he broke in, silently. 

Lurli shcok her head. 

“No, What harm if (I had done so? No, I sent, 
word that the -<aorse would {be sent kemejin«a day; 
or two; thatithem wertibuay.”’ 

“She will tthidk I’m rude, neglectfil, dinsdlent !"” 
he muttered, thiting diis lip septs. “Ad w 


message sent, he} i‘Lurliv? 

“ Whatamessage should ithe Lady df “Ha 
send ‘Yamasij ?”’ neplied. Lutlj,svith eeerch- 
ing chearmess. Wadyship’s -gream dil that 


the 
"dnd tara A une, witinaamativenet 
sigh. 

‘ AI!” eamamenell TLutli, ‘her bitterness .of theart | 
rising ¢hi)] Sit adimemdt choked ther woice. “What 
message areal Ag Lady <f Matisconrt 
Tazoni, 

The biter, Wal ytbenae reantanaoithtend tielitieeant! 
like the tiling éf a:clock,aall 
Turning@rp his @ide,, he groped with 

corner of tlgeitemt. 

“ What aptithouffedling fon?" sntinetl Taetli. 

* A -book,"themaid; “I cannatweatidoing nating. 
Give me the tbogk with the dsoms -cover saul tthe: 
golden speamen(it. {'l-takerm reas Qitixate,’ 


if I-must liethere like. 
The girl Nodked vower the comeéiiliy, ‘ona? 
“Not there!” hesail. “Titumustthe. Uitingtthem 


shook her bead. 

She brompltt: them 4]1l—a.emall: 
them over with the quiék impatience of # atrong'| eigecthe 
sick man, but the"Don Quixete was missing. 

“ Let me think,” he muttered, pressing his hand*to 
his forehead. 

Then he remembered, and uttered an exclamation 
which was almost one of alarm. 

“ Lurli, that book must'be found! Must, I say! 
It is necessary, imperatively necessary! Not a soul 
must see that book! Where did I have it last’? Oh, 
I remember, in the woods by the wateffall. Send one 
of the men. Here, Colin,” and, forgetting every- 
thing in the excitement, he shouted ‘to Colin, who 
was lying on the grass within hearing, and who-rose 
with the greatest alacrity at the count of his-master's 
voice, 

“Colin, I have lost a book, a small :one’like'this,” 
and he held one as a specimen, “It lies‘in the woods 
mee the felled tree by the waterfall. ‘Will -you get 

t , 

“Ay,” said Colin. “A book?” Heseratched his 
head, muttering as he hurried off, “Now, if-it had 
been a horse or a donkey, the matter ’ud be easy. 
But who's to trace-a book without scent or hoafs?” 

He made the endeavour, however, and, of conrse, 
as the lost book was locked up in Lady Florence's 
private bureau, returned to report his failure. 

Tazoni groanedinwardly. Hvery lover thinks'his 
secret so important a one that all who come in con- 
tact with him must be spies on the search for it, anil 
he imagined that'his verses so thinly disguised the 
real object of his love that any one who, pickiug it 
up, and knowing Lady Florence, must at once have 
concluded that she was the star ‘he ‘had dared to 
write of. 

“You are sure ‘you left no spot unsearched?” he 
asked, anxionsly. 

** Not a foot,” replied Qolin, with emphasis. 

And obliged to appear content with the answer, 
though he was far from feeling so, Tazoni:sank back 
and lapsed into silence. 

That evening the Harlscourt party had gone in a 
body to the little church in the hdllow—the ladies 
occupying the open carriages, and the gentlemen 
walking over. 

It was a beautiful sunset, and the party stopped at 
the edge of the common to admire it. 

“The gipsy encampment has not gone yet” said 
Lady Darteagle. 


™ No, “how, pretty it looks 4 ates liecoghh the 
trees,” exclaimed Miss Slade, 

Howl sould like to be a ¢ipsy,"sighed« young*-er-tw: 
damsel of eighteen, who was making her débat 
under the auspices of her aunt, Lady Metizold. 

“T am afraid you would niiss your lady s-maid 
and wardrobe, my dear Lily,’’ laughed Lady Mari- 
gold. ~** Besttles, all gipsy women are old” 

“ And wear red handkerobiefs.round .their . heads, 
which would be most unbecoming to you, my dear | 
Lily,” added: Miss Siade,-with-an 


“engaging smile. ' 
= Kot all,” said Florence, so quietly that Leap) 


Darteagle looked at her in surprise, the tone was so 
grave and earnest. 
“* How doyou know, my Gear?” she said, with a 
— 
To her imereased surptise /Florence’s pale, proud 
face figahedielightly. 
* Ome must _bave heen youngito be old,” she re- 







plied. 
“ Veg, bubyyemmeaverses,a young gipsy,” said Miss 
Sledyeae among yenmndens her indifference 
at t theytixegp tthemilesked yp in «.sort of 













lige the ‘figure of 
jand with a Tithe jaracelul @esture warned Mim 







he was jpeffeatly sell, laving bd a letter to that 
~ oat % ought yeu “ of expect him for a week 
Lord Atlas nodded. ‘ 


{| '9"Hie’s met very entertaining perhaps, but he’s 


better than no one in the house. e's coming over 
to- reel so you wil be be able (bt about books 


Wierengs inclined her head, but:did not:speak 
Lord Raymond flushed under her rim reouiemp 
his hand-f 


. roth-thé-oarfiage, — 

“Vm keeping you at a crawl,” he said, “ don’t 
wait for me, 

“Oh, can’t we make room ?” said Miss Slade, in a 
hesitating murmur. 

“No, thank you,” he said, sulkily, ‘‘I’ll catch up 
or 1. Darteagle.” And lifting his hat he walked op 
quic 

“J think Lord Raymond does not look well,” said 
Miss Marigold, with charming candour. 

Lady Marigold smiled indulgently. 

“Gentlemen are not flattered ‘by such close atten- 
tion, my dear,” she said; “But certainly,” she 
added, addressing Lady Darteagle, ‘Lord Hursley 
does not look go well.as he did.” 

“He is pale to-night,” remarked Lady Darteagle, 
glancing at Florence es she spoke. “I think he 
smokes too much ; all footieden do now, I think. 
lLean’t u They maed not to in the old 
daya.””” ‘ 













“RMedlig, Mirrencs” sahe adid, leaning a 
aumatthing tine tididecof deer extensive 


and, Sheu pie dian, I hope sama ‘re 






a Tae yet 
iepttiente"daenl“eean eet. 
itrees.” 
“Oh 
MeL it 


Bat 
we eat wage oe On 
sa te uring 
eich colacenemasmpealie 
When ‘he mes Sen Sess la = Yo a few Of the “matbher 
yyyoung «came towmect Mii, 


away. 

The gentleman stood for a few minutes, evidently, 
judging by his attitude, arguing awhile with the girl, 
then he drew still nearer and stretched out his hand 
as‘if about:to grasp her arm. 

Suddenly however’Florence saw that the-git] ‘had 
caught sight of the earrriage and ‘had »pointed’to it, 
for with a quick movement‘the man turned’his' head, 
dropped her arm end eame-at a quidk :pace‘towards 
the Earlscourt party. 

“Who's ‘that coming ‘this way?” aeketl ‘Lady 
‘Marigold. 

“It looks like “Lord Raymond ‘Huréley,” ‘replied 
Lady Darteagle. 

“It is he, mamma,” said Floreree, and a ‘few min-. 
utes after, the horses ‘having “been -pulled arp*to a! 
walking pace, he had by taking a short cut-across 
the common reached the side 6f the 

“ Good. evening Jadies,” she said, lifting sities ‘bat.’ 
“ Are you-al! quite-well?” 

“Yes,” said Miss Slade with theothers;ant adding 
* Bat how verycurious. Pray tell us what you have’ 
seen in that circle of mysteries.” 

“Eh ?” said Lord Raymond, looking round »with a‘ 
stealthy glance ‘beneath his thick eyelids, “do yon} 
mean among the gipsies ?” 

““Yes;" said Miss Slade. “Did you not come’from: 
the caravans?” 

“Oh. yes,” he said, resting his hand on thevarriage 
and walking with it as it slowly-preceeded. “Oh, : 
yes. I went, ab, to ask if you had passed,'for ‘I'‘ad 
heard up at the house that you ‘had all gone to’ 
church.’ ; 

“And whom did you see?” 

Lord Raymond hesitated, then with the coolness of 
an habitual falsifier, replied: 

‘Oh, an old woman, the usual sort, ‘black as’a'coal }-one, 
ant-as dirty.” 

Florence’s head was turned aside so that heeould 
not see its expression, but she turned "her hazel eyes |: 
upon him for a moment -with-a long, steady regard 
which he did not like. 

“T was going up to the Kall,” he said, ‘it’s rather 
slow at home to-day; ‘Denville hasn’t come'badk, you 
know, and he was to have come last night.” 





‘“ Oh, was he?” said Missy Slade,:-who knew that 





















mond smokes so much, 
esti Misa inde, '“ I never see him 
d changed the subject 
ahaw!l, and advising 








nner, but did not en- 
t .conversation or 


5 cllanly regarding the cos- 

to the bright, 

co literary lions, ap- 
«peor geomy: reflections, and 


attention which al} 





1 ae spe Seon of 


Prem & more congenial 


oT = clear of him 
ud, iting sus- 
of ano) meral who 
of *the dinne e in a de- 

ibe: hb the Russians at some 
e which Miss Slade.gnd all his 
y wished gpula have 




















acquaintances 
teoon. a fatal 
Vit Inst the@lionstes pleasant one for dil but the 
:eullen peer and theméheming young lady—came to ap 
ewd, and the ladies and gentlemen together passed 
into the drawing-room, it being the custom at Earls- 
court for the geu‘emen to leave the table with the 
ladies on Sundays. 
The, gentlemen soon gronpeil’ together ito discuss 
the coming first of September and to enter into a 
general review of the.new baeash-leadler g srand Lord 
Raymond, for the first time during the evening, found 
himself able to talk upon a subject he understood. 
Some of the ladies took-up books and others com- 
ared notes on the ‘Jast-expensive ‘fashions, while a 
w drew-round Miss Slade et 'the:piano,’ where she 
bad been Bsa’ by “Lady ‘Datteaglo to, play some 


fugues of 

Giocines, bane being inno -moed ‘for “fashions, and too 
‘fantiliar with ‘the fugues, strdiled ‘tothe “window, 
and was-soon ‘lost in ber-ownthoughts, the con- 
-versation that ‘buzzed through'the room “mingling 
hin ‘herears with the-strident towes of the piand, and 
ee that dreamy state which Lsaby Dat 
eagle defined as absence of mint. 

‘In reality ‘ehe-was wondering ‘why 
Jawd'heard nothing 6f Tazoti-sines theaight of: the 
— ‘That ‘he ‘hail hurt vhimesélfor/reodived any 

in his deed ‘of heroism *never for a’moment 
ea her. The farm “labourers “atid \peasants ‘for 
miles ‘round Eatiscourt were “aeonstemed ‘to fly to 
the great hall.when tle élightesy nitshap befell them, 


‘Land ‘Florence,‘knowing nothing of theiindepeudent 


BesedPottiney not’ unna- 
med ‘to 


moat acura eat seas ‘lens teed Mi passensed 
most ne? panes 
being the: gossip'in the-plave. : 

oon a ifoulltoindlgoin a revere of ay devotp 
‘tion in'a room‘ full of ‘talking people wanda ‘Badly at 

your-elbow' hard-at Mozart’s! 

Wiese looked round witha sigh yacidwontlered 


if dither the musical or gossippieg groups would miss 
her, then, decidingite ehance’if, she s eutty utifastened 
the great window and passed onto theterrace. 


Tazoni thad, after Colin's ‘retara from ‘his’ unsue- 





- cese{al-search, fallen ebleep: aud velept wibdeg: | Por 
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was the one thing | 


titution as his,,slee 
pees Pe occasioned by over | 


eedful to ir the mischi 
pane ve ond bistbooken limb, ‘ 

The gipsy doctoress -had.told Lurli thig, and so. 
the girl sat beside Lim motionless.a¢-a.statuevand lat) 
him sleep, She made,@ pretence of eating some) 
dinver and of :drinkigg the «cup of -hot tea whieh 
‘Martha brought her, but ‘it ses, pretence.ouly,.and 
ithe day passed with nothing to break ,the.mouotony 
of her sad thoughts save tite appearance of Lord 
Raymond, whom she had ones, more driven from. the 


cam 
All day, in:sad harmony with the church .bells, 
one word ‘had rung vin. her. ears, “Florence!” the 


|| whic 








name of the high-born lady who dived at the great 
house ;and thus thinking-of \her,hour .efter-hour the: 


gipsy gitl felt an irresistible longing to see the | injured 


dainty, fair-faced aristocrat who had cast a spell over, 
Tazoni, whom she doved with more. than.a sister's 
love. 


i 

Was this great lady.¢o wondrously beantifal?) 
‘Was there a:mystic :charm in :hereyes,-her voice, 
her touch? What mysterious;power did she possess) 
that Tazoni, whose wisdom ‘was, byeword amongst’ 
his race, should fall beneath ithe eharm like one; 
stricken by sorcery ? i 

The gipsy gir?ssmall-brown-hands clasped them- 
selves with passionate litheness, ‘Ob! that they had) 
never come within sightof the fatal house and the) 
dire enchantress. .She-could see, when.she rose to! 
her feet, the turrete:of the hall rising proudly above’ 
the beeches, and in that house wasthe woman who.had| 
stolen Tazoni’s heart, doubtless to tread..it beneath | 
her scornful feet. 

She longed to see.this high-born beauty, and why! 
should she not? A catmight look.ata king, surely | 
one woman might look at another. 

Lights were blazing from the great windows, the, 
ladies dressed in theirsilkeand:satins,could .be seen: 
by any one.creeping quietly along the dark aetawe) 
* ena tha though.it consisted of 

From among jthat.group, a 
thousand, Lurli felt that she.could.pick out the steady 
whom Tazoni loved. Bornealong by the passionate) 
longing, as a.straw is carried by the current, she, 
flung a silken scarf, which had been a present of 
Tazoni’s, over her head, bent over him to’ascertain if; 
he still slept, then, with the light, noiseless step of a 
panther, passed quickly across the moor. 

When she reached the terrace the sound of the! 
music and the high-bred voices stru¢k her with an 
unpleasant chill, She would go back. Why should! 
she give herself fruitless psin by looking on the face 
which he loved ? 

For an instant. she half-turned—buit only for an 
instant; the next ‘she ‘ran up one’ of ‘the flights of 
steps and glided into the shadow of thre 4anrels, 

Scarcely had she done so than'Tloreuce unfastened 
the window and stepped out. 

The brilliant light fromi the “many ‘candelabras 
pouring through the window fell upon ‘her face and 
revealed it in all its pale proud beauty tothe breath- 
less gaze of the.gipsy .girl.. Looking with all her 
heart she understood the charm which had thrown 
its glamour over Tazoni. 

With a, cry of despair that was a-confession of 
weakness she pressed her hand to her ;bosom, and 
scarcely knowing what she did sprang on to the 
terrace a few feet in front-of Florence, 

Proud of the immoveability which is a'type of her 
class, the earl’s daughter, whatever she miglit have 
felt, showed no trace of fear, “With a look of in- 
effable calmness and surprise.éhe regarded the gipsy 
girl for & moment in sileuce, then, in.low,,moasured 
tones, she said; 

“What are you doing hare, my, gitl?” 

Lurli, still staring at-her,.seemed struck dumb. 

“Did you hear me?” said Florence. “* Who are 
you, and whatare you hiding here for?” 

“ Hiding ?” breathed Lurli, proudly, 

“Yes,” said Lady Florence; “you were watching 
for some one ; for whom?” 

Her calm ,beanty and.even tones seemed .to have 
4et the gipsy girl’s. blood on fire. 

Dropping her hand from.her bosom, and clenching 
itat her side, she said: 

“You are right; 1 was watching ;.I was watching, 
and I came to see—thee,”’ 

“Me?” said Florence, quietly. 

“Yes, thou. I came to.see for myself the beauty 
With which, sorceress as thou art, thou bewitchest 
men; thou art beantiful .and scornful as a queen, 
but thon art awitch, aud I would not have thy beauty 
if thou couldst give it me. Thou has ruined the 
truest man sun ever shone on. Ah, curl thy lip, fair 
lady; thou canst not deceive me, theu knowest upon 
whom thy charms fall. Thou hast no pity. Hast 
thou not enough slaves in thy palace yonder but 
thou must beguile with thy fair face and queenly 
smile a poor gipsy? Those gentlemen youder are fair 
Sport for thy arts, lady, not he. who, thoygh worth a 


ihe 


Be «content, proud lady, withthe harm thou. hast’ 
already ;fone; leave him. to.those who leve him with! 
his broken limb and perchance broken heart, We! 
are gipsies and not worth.aycurLof thy scornful lip ; | 
we ask thee but to leave us;alone, as we,.s0 ven) 
ibe ma zoom, have pel aah 

» panting. she paused, overpow' y 
her own vehemence. 

Florence, who had listened .to ‘the confused, ipas- 
sionate, yet roughly. elequent appeal with.feelings 
h.she herself gould not have distinctly deseribed, 
egarded her with.a look as fixed as Lurli’s own, 
At.last she.ssid, ina voice so low that the gipsy 
sould searcely catch it: 

Tell me the name of him whom yausay, I have 

“Nay,” said. Lurli, throwing back her head, while 
her face crimsoned ; “ my jlips .shall not speak his 
pameto thy ears; he;whom ,thou.hast wronged lies 
ill and helpless: beyond thy .reach,; gpare thy pity, |; 

roud lady, he .is with:those -who know how to care 
for, and guard him ;,cast thy..smiles and fair, soft 
words to thy slaves yonder, and leave the gipsy as 
thou.foundest him-—-free!” 

Then before Florence conld recover from the pas- 
sionate outburst, which was more violent, in its pride 
and.abandon than the first, the girl leapt.towards the 
o“— and. in. the darkness. 

Florence, @ throbbing heart, and;a confused 
thrill , balf .of pleasure, (Of .pain, was..about to 
obey her first impulse and follow.her, but:before she 
had; gained: the.first step the drawing-room window 
‘was thrown open and Raymond’s voice came 
floating thickly out to her: ‘ 

Perhaps 


* Are .you there, yon can 


Elorence ? 
‘Spare &. moment to say good night ; I'm going.home.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


joined 
neta 4-4, ee or bad for humankind 
‘Is happy as a lover. ‘Wordsworth. 


Tat night was. sleepless one for Florence. The 
thin veil of.self-deception in which she had so. care- 
fully shrouded her heart had been rudely . torn 
asunder. Inthe. darkness and stillness of the night 
the truth came to her: she was loved by the strange 
being she had met in the woods, and she loved in 
return. 


She, “ the daughter of a hundred eatls;” loved a 


Sipsy. > ‘Ne 
Having thus, withcrimson face, admitte.l.thetruth 
in all its glariug abruptness, she looked around for 


ray of escape. — ’ ' 

That auything:could come of such misplaced love 
was imp»ssible. She could not step from her place 
and giv> user saad whvre she had given ‘her heart, 
though wl ne. wighzy clan had smilingly permitted 
eit. 

Florence was proud of her high‘blood, aud held 
dear all the traditious Uf her race, . 

No, she had wasted her first.life’s eweetness upon 
the desert air, and acknowledging that fully yet 
bitterly, she asked herself ~what. course she must 


ursue. 
. There was only one, and that the gipsy girl had 
.plainly pointed out, For the future she mustravoid! 
the gipsy, she must, never.see his handsome face or 
hear his deep, musical voice again. 

His welfare, her own high honour Gemanded it; 
for the future their lives, like two rivers, muat run 
down to the sea of death far apart, or ,poshaps side! 
iby side, but. never touching. ’ 

She rose. pale, languid and dispirited, and the first 
words that met her in the breakfast room came from 
Miss Slade, who, kissing her affectionately, said : 

“My dear Florence, are younotdeligited ? Mr. 
Denville has returned! I saw him ‘riding up the 
road towards Northcliffe. I daresay all his busiuess: 
in. London has been to get you some new books, and) 
we shall have him here in ‘an. houror two ‘as languidly 
enthusiastic as ever.” 

Miss Slade was quite correct,; she had seen Horace | 
Denville riding towards Northcliffe, and she had, | 
though she not seen fit to mention ‘it, a short coaver- 
sation with him, 

“Well, Milly,” he said, as she came forward, con- 
cealed by. # high hedge from any one walking in the 
path. ‘* You got my letter, I see; and is all safe and 
sound at Earlscourt?” 

“ Yes,” said Miss Slade, “thanks to me ; but why 
aid you not come ‘back before? Is it safe to 
play fast and lose with so great‘a ‘fish ?” 

“Perhaps not,” hé replied, “but it could not be 
helped. The Jews were down upon me, and dt took 
all my eloquence to persuade them 'that their money 
was safe and that there realiy was a chance of my 
landing a fish this time on the strength of my mar- 








riage with your adorable cousin. I have actually 


huitived,of them,all, thon dost;beguile but to;scorn.|| got. thousand from them, half of which, my dear 


Milly, need say, is at your. service,” 

Miss Slade did not decline the offer, but she smiled 
rather incredulously. 

“Do you feel as confident.as ‘you profess?’ shoe 
said, in a low voice, 

“Do you mean,” ‘he said, “shall T marry Lady 
Florence? ‘Yes, t shall,” and through the languid 
smile there flashedia gleam of firm determination 
which silenced his accomplice. 

“Well,” she said, looking down, * you aro oli 
enough to play your own game, Horace, but mind 
this time you win. You're going up to the hall ?” 

“Yes,” he said, gathering up the reius. ‘ By the 
way, that young wolf cub is prettily netted ; the Jews 
have got him..hard and fast. Levi Javobs told we 
that the young cub had+promised to pay up in a 
month. “Do you'know how he means to do it?” 

-Miss Slade shook her head. 

“Well” he said, as he trotted off, “make him 
pay them before he’s married, Milly, then ho’ll.only 
have to yours.” 

"With ‘his ‘careless ‘iusouciant smile Mr. Denville 
arrivetl at the hall, aud sanutered into the breakfast 
room as if his absence from.it had,only been that of 
an hour. 

Lord Raymond was positively glad to seo him, aud 
Mr. Denville, ‘while noticiag it, was considerably 
struck by the change which a few days had wrought 
in ‘the heir to Nortucliffe.* ‘He seemed.to have aed, 
was paler, and more morose and heavy-eyed. 

Before Mr. Denville had half-finished his breakiast 
his keen eyes'had noticed’the young lord start. threo 
times at some slight, unimportant noise, and that he 
seemed to be keeping a furtive watch upon the win- 
dow and door’as if he expected some one to enter or 


After detailing the news, marriages,ladies’ gossip 
for ‘Lady ‘Northcliffe, ‘club notes and politics for 
Lord William, and scraps of racing intelligence for 
Lord Raymond, he‘and Lord Raymond sauntered out 
for a stroll, taking Earlscourt in their way. Their 
\wisit could not have been for Mr. Denville betier 
timed, Florence wélcomed his.advent as a diversion 
from ‘her ‘thoughts, and planged into the latest 
literary, intelligence and‘new ‘books with avidity. 

Mr. Denville was known to most if notali the 
“guests at’ Earlscourt, and soon found an opportunity 
of showing Florence he was a man of some con- 
sequence. As aman of fashion he was sought alter 
by the artists, as a man of the world he was studied 
by the authors, and ‘with them all ‘he maintained that 
air of calm supremacy which at once gave hima high 
position withthe ladies, 

Béfore ‘hehad taken his ‘departure a picnic for the 
morrow ‘had’ been arranged; on the day following 
that Lord Darteagle gave a great dinner, and in the 
evening Mr. Deaville, ‘with great finesse, arranged 
another outdoor party. 

Day fdliowed day. At each gathering he managed 
toingratiate himself with Florence, who, thorougily 
believing’that his affections were placed elsewhere, 
felt no fear in theirintercourse, and could not but be 
pleased by his attention. At the same time Miss 
Slade lost no opportuvity of creeping into the con- 
‘fidence of Lord Raymond. 

He began to look for her smiles and soft speeches 
and to miss ‘both them ‘and her if she was not by 
his‘side. Still’he professed a certain proprietorship 
‘in ‘Plorence, and Latly Darteagle, thoroughly de- 
ceived, felt convinced that he was ‘reforming in his 
habits with a ‘view'to making Florence his wife. The 
first week ifSeptember passed‘in a whirl of gaiety. 
One morning, two days before'the great ball, which 
the whole ‘comty was looking forward to, Mr. Den. 
ville walked over to Earlscourt aud found Miss Slade 
in the drawing-room ‘alone. 

In a quick, hurried whisper he said : 

“T want to get her to the chapel; you'and the cub 
must come, but must ‘leave us there—beiter, lose us in 
the woods ; if we are missed look for us in every 
direction but that; ‘to-day [ play my great card, wisa 
me luck.” 

Miss Slade had only time to nod with quick sym- 
patiry before Florence entered. 

“Florence dear,” she exclaimed, “ isu’t it provok- 
ing? Here is Mr. Denville come over to ask us to go 
with him'to the woods. Ihave told him that we are 
having a quiet afternoon to ourselves, but he will nos 
take lis answer.” 

“Oh, I cannot,” said Mr. Denville, “it would be 
too great a disappointment, Lady Florence. Raymond 
is coming ‘along, looking forward to a jolly stroll, and 
it will cut him-up fearfully. Pray come.” 

Florence hesitated a moment, ‘then, always good- 
natured, said: 

“T shall be glad‘to come if Emilia will go.” 

“Oh, yes, I'll go,” said Miss Slade, 

And in a few minutes they started, mecting Ray- 
mond at the park gate. 

Mr. Denville never seemed in better spirits, Flo- 
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rence felt her bitter mood broken down and dispelled 
by his easy, graceful gaiety. 

They walked some dist in an opposite direc- 
tion to the chapel, when suddenly Miss Slade pro- 
posed that they should, for amusement, start off on a 
journey of exploration and meet at a given point. 
Florence acquiesced, thinking that Raymond and 
Horace Denville were to go by themselves, but be- 
fore she was almost aware of it Raymond and Miss 
Slade had started off, and she found herself accom- 
panying Mr, Denville. 

They walked for some few minutes, laughing, when 
he pulled up and said: , 

‘Rather a waste of time this, rambling through 
the undergrowth. Don’t you think we had better 
make straight for the chapel? If you'll wait one mo- 
ment I'll run back and tell Raymond to meet us 
there.” 

He was gone five minutes and returned laughing 
and out of breath. 

The walk to the chapel was a beautiful one, and 
during the whole way he talked as only Horace Den- 
ville could talk. It was impossible not to enter into 
his various moods, were they grave or gay, and Flo- 
rence could not but acknowledge the charm of his 
polished intellect, : 

At last they came upon the chapel. 

“ What a splendid ruin,” he exclaimed, “ and there 
sits old David like Father Time watching the crum- 
bling stone.” 

As he spoke the old man rose from his seat at the 
door and drew forth the key of the turret. 

“He thinks we want to ascend the tower,” said 
Florence, smiling at the old man. 

* And why should we not?” said Horace Den- 
ville, gaily ; “you promised to play cicerone re- 
member.”” 

* And so I will,” said Florence, and she followed 
David up the narrow stairs, 

The old man unlocked the iron gate and Mr. Den- 
vilie followed Florence on to the battlement, 

As he did so he motioned to David, unseen by 
Florence, that he might go, and the old man, touch- 
ing his hat, descended the stairs, leaving the gate, 
which closed with a spring, wide open. 

Florence pointed out the various points of interest 
or beauty in the view, and Horace Denville listened 
with a rapt attention. 

When she came to Earlscourt, which lay in the far 
distance, he said, in a low voice: 

“Most beautiful of all, and yet, Lady Florence, I 
envy it one thing only.” 

‘“* Yes?” said Florence, looking dreamily out upon 
the view, which was gradually becoming overcast 
oy OF shades of evening. “And what might that 

e 

“ Can you not guess?” he murmured, drawing near 
to hor until his arm almost touched hers. 

“No,” said Florence, still unconscious and with- 
out looking at him. 

“What else would I envy but the treasure which 
it contains—yourself ?” he said, laying his hand on 
her arm. 

Florence drew back pale and astounded. 

With flashing eyes he seized her hands and bent 
towards her. . 

“Florence, I cannot deceive you, I cannot remain 
silent longer. I have remained silent too long. 
Florence, | love you. I have loved you since the first 
moment my eyes lit upon your beautiful face. How 
mad such alove as mine must be I felt conscious, 
and yet I could not stem its torrents, and, come 
what may, I lay it and myself at your feet. Have 
pity upon me, and say, bright ideal of my life, that 
you will be mine !” 

He dropped on one knee as he spoke and grasped 
still tighter her cold, shrinking hand. 

Florence, her dark eyes fixed on him with a look 
almost ef loathing, drew back as from a serpent. 

“You have not deceived me, sir,” she said, “ but 
yourself, I do not wish for your love, nor will I 
haveit. Rise, Mr. Denville, and leave me,” 

** No,” he said, “it is impossible.” 

“Then I will go,” she said. And snatching her 
hand from his grasp she hastened with trembling 
feet to the gate, 

He sprang before her and swung the gate to. It 
closed with a sharp click, 

“No,” he said. “That also is impossible. The 
gate is locked.” 

For a moment Florence could not realize the whole 
of his perfidy. Then, when she realized her posi- 
tion she shrank back, horror-stricken, 

“See,” he cried, “to what desperate means my 
love drives me. Lady Florence, you are here alone 
with me, and I swear you shall not go until you have 
plighted your troth.” 

Florence looked round in speechless agony, then 
she burst into a hollow laugh. 

* Villain! Your cunning wickedness has over- 
xeached yourself. You forget that my friends will be 








here directly, are perhaps even now waiting below, 
and that a word from me will bring them up.” 

He smiled, and his smile alone struck cold to her 
heart. 

* Not so, Florence, a d te man, such as I am, 
guards against all possibilities. When I left -you in 
the woods it was to tell your cousin that you had 
decided to spend the evening at Northcliffe. By this 
time they are at home, fully persuaded that you are 
with Lady Northcliffe.” 

“ David ?” breathed Florence. 

“Has gone home on horseback while you were 
pointing out the view, I watched him disappear 
among the trees. I implore you, Florence, face the 
inevitable. You must, you shall be my wife, for it 
is impossible that you, so proud, so susceptible to 
the slightest breath of slander, can sacrifice your 
fair name and reputation. Both are gone if it is once 
known that you were alone with me in the desolate 
tower. Look your position ii the face. Be my wife, 
for there is no help for it on éarth.” 

“Then,” said Florence, with a great cry, pointing 
one’ white finger to the sky, “I look for it in 
Heaven!” 

She staggered, and Horace Denville sprang for- 
ward to catch her in his arm, butat that moment, 
while she shrank from him, Florence saw something 
rising above the battlement. It was a man’s head. 
The next instant the ivy was burst asunder and a 
man leapt from the top of the battlement and hurled 
himself upon Horace Denville, It was as if Heaven 
had answered her cry. 

““Tazoni!” burst from her lips, as Horace Den- 
ville, with an oath, rose from the shock and wrestled 
with the deliverer. 

Face to face, breast to breast, the men swayed to 
and fro on the narrow footpath, the woman for 
whom they fought leaning against the moss-eaten 
stone with white face and clasped hands. 

Strength andtrue loveconquered. With a cry like 
a lion, T'azoni crushed the traitor upou the ground, 
then, with his grasp upon his throat, he turned to 
Florence, and, in a voice that was hoarse from his 
exertions, said : 

* Fear not, lady, you are saved.” 

“Saved?” hissed Horace Denville, struggling to 
his feet and limping to the gate. “How will this 
ruffian’s presence save your reputation? The gate is 
locked. My tale is prepared; I found you here alone 
with a gipsy !” 

Florence stood white and shuddering. 

Tazoni for a moment was staggered by this gonius 
of villany. 

“Ah!” hissed Horace Denville, grasping the gate 
and laughing sardonically, “you see there is no 
escape. Your low-born lover has but thickened the 
plot. Better lose your name with Horace Denville 
than a gipsy vagabond,” 

With acry Tazoni sprang upon him and grasped 
him in his arms. 

“ Vile reptile!” he cried, “ there is one escape, and 
that she takes,” and he dragged him to the edge of 
the turret, 

“What? What?” cried Horace Denville. 

“What will I do?” said Tazoni, with a ringing 
laugh ; “ this, idiot! Filing ue both over, and leave 
your would-be victim and her name untarnished.” 

Florence sprang forward and grasped ‘Tazoni’s arm. 

“No, no,” she cried, “it is death for both of you; 
your life shall not be sacrificed for mine.” 

“Stand back!” cried Tazoni, forcing her clasp 
from his arm with cold desperation; “ nothing 
but this can save you, and it shall be done, His 
blood and mine be on his head!” 

So saying, he leaped upon the edge of the turret 
and dragged Horace Denville shrieking after him. 
They swayed to and fro in the night air. 

A fearful shriek rang from Florence's lips. 

“Stop! stop!” screamed Horace Denville, and, 
with a frantic effort, he drew from his breast a key, 
and flung it upon the flat stone platform. 

Tazoni sprang upon it, and rushed to the gate. 
The next moment it was open, aud Florence was 


ree. 

“Go!” he said, hoarsely. “The women of my 
tribe are close by in the wood, they will take you 
safely home. You are saved.” 

Florence, half fainting, half delirious, took his 
outstretched hand and pressed it to her lips, then 
passed through the gateway on to the staircase. 

(To be chutinued.) 








From the 1st of September, and thenceforward, 
the postage of a newspaper not exceeding four 
ounces in weight, addressed to any of the following 
places, and intended for transmission by the mail 
via Southampton, wag reduced from 2d. to 1d., viz, : 
—To the East Indies, Hong Kong, or any part of 
China, Japan, Ceylon, Straits Settlements, and 
Labuan; a farther rate of 1d. being chargeable for 
every additional four ounces, or fraction of four 





ounces. This postage in all cases to be paid in 
advance, or the newspaper cannot be forwarded, 

TURKEYS AND CATERPILLARS.—The fields of sugar 
beets near Sacramento, California, were recently 
saved from destruction by vast armies of caterpillars 
through the labours of a flock of 3,000 turkeys. Tho 
struggle was evenly balanced for a time; then suc- 
cess wavered, first one side gained, then the other; 
finally the turkeys triumphed, with the loss of one 
over-gorged victim, from whose crop were taken 
1,500 of the caterpillars. The whole number con- 
sumed in the few days of the strife can be computed 
by those who love to figure up such problems. 

A New Dettcacy.—At s'luncheon given recently 
at Brighton, by Sir J. Cordy Barrows, one of the 
Brighton Aquarium Company, to Mr. Somes, the 
chairman of the company, and other gentlemen, a 
number of delicacies were served for the first time 
in England, including an octopus, which was dished 
up cold, boiled and broiled, The company pro- 
nounced it excellent, comparing it with lobster aud 
skate, though ‘they found it rather tough, and 
thought it requi beating, like a steak, to break 
the fibres and render it more tend The octop 
a cooked and eaten was caught off the pier 
head. 





THE SHOEMAKER. 


Tue shoemaker sat amid wax and leather, 
With lap-stone over his knee, 
Where, snig in his shop, he defied all weather, 
Drawing his quarters and sole together, 
A happy old man was he! 
This happy old man was so wise and knowing, 
The worth of his time he knew ; ab. 
He bristled his ends, and he kept things going, 
And felt to each moment a stitch was owing, 
Until he got round the shoe. 
Of every deed that his wax was sealing, 
The closing was firm and fast, 
The prick of his awl never caused a feeling 
Of pain to the toe ; and his skill in healing 
Was perfect, and true to the last. 
Whenever you gave him a foot to measure, 
With gentle and skilful hand 
He took his proportions with looks of pleasure, 
Asif you were giving the costliest ure, 
Or dubbing him lord of the land. 
And many a one did he save from getting 
A fever, or cold, or cough ; 
For many a foot did he save from wetting, 
When, whether in water or snow 'twas setting, 
His shoeing would keep them off. 
When he had done with his making and 
mending, 
With hope and a peaceful breast, 
Resigning his awl, as his thread was ending, 
He passed from his bench to the grave des- 
cending, 


As high as the to his rest. 
we saa H. F. G. 


A sTuRGEON, six feet long, thirty-eight inches girth 
and weighing 150lbs, has been taken with a spear 
iu Lake Monona, at Madsion, Wisconsin, ‘Tho 
spear had 100 feet of line, and with this the sturgeou 
towed a boat with two men backwards and forwards 
for an hour or two before it was landed, 

ENGLIsH sportsmen ought to have an eye to Nor- 
way; the accounts of the abundance of game read 
attractive enough to make a true son of the ramrod 
start off at once, Listen :—In 1855 the bears killed 
amounted to 212, the wolves to 232, the lynxes to 
125, the gluttons to 72, and the eagles to 2,559! 
Between 700 and 800 mountain owls and about the 
same number of hawks are slain every year. Stags, 
elks, and reind are , but beavers are 
almost extinct. The game-laws of Norway are ex- 
tremely strict and severe. One of the greatest 
natural curiosities in Norway is the mischievous 
leming, an animal of a brownish colour, about the 
size of our water-rat. These creatures do not 
appear year by year, but at intervals of three or 
four years. Their natural habitat is the mountains, 
from which they migrate when their numbers be- 
come too large for home subsistence. Their water 
passage is from east to west in a direct line, and they 
take boldly to broad rivers and large fiords till they 
arrive on the shores of the Atlantic, Should they 
encounter a heavy storm they are drowned in myriads 
and float on the surface of the water. Many of them 
are supposed during their passage to be devoured by 
birds of prey, Their march is chiefly nocturnal, 
and they devour most of the corn or herbage in 
their route. “Formerly the Norwegians believed 
them to have fallen from the clouds, and so great 
was the mischief caused by them that they were 
solemnly exorcized by the priests, and a eming 
Litany was appointed to be said with this object ” 
—another instance of ancient Norse superstition- 
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CAST ON THE WORLD. 


CHAPTER IX. 
Love looks not with eyes but with the mind, 
And therefore is wing’d Cupid painted blind. 


“LAWRENCE, step in here for a moment,” said 
Mr. Thornton ; and Lawrence, equipped for travel- 
ling, followed his father into the library, where all 
the family edicts were issued and all the family 
secrets told. “ Lawrence, Geraldine tells me you 
are going to Beechwood for three or four days.” 

““ Why, yes.” returned the son, ‘I received a 
letter from Lilian last night inviting me to come. I 
told youof it at the time, else my memory is very 
treacherous,” 

“It may be—I don’t remember,’’ said the father ; 
“‘ but Geraldine has given me a new idea about your 
going there, and it is for this I have called you in. 
Lawrence, do you love Lilian Veille ?” 

“Why do you ask me that question, when you 
know that I have always loved her ?’’ was the reply, 
and Mr. Thornton continued : 

“ Yes, yes, but how do you love her—as a sister— 
4&3 a cousin—or as one whom you intend to make 
your wife ?” 

“ Thave been ee to think of her as one who was 
> be my wife, and I have tried to follow my instrue- 

ons. 

“Sit down, :sit down,” said Mr. Thornton, for 
Lawrence had risen to his'feet. “I have not finished 

et. Lilian has been with us for years, and I, who 

ve watched her carefully, know that in all the 
world there is not a purer, more innocent young 
girl. She is suited to you in a “va She has 
money—her family are among the first in the land, 
and, more than all, she is trained to believe that 
you would some day make her your bride.” 

“Please come to the point,” interrupted Law- 
tence, consulting his watch. ‘ What would you 
have me do?” 

“T would have the matter settled while you are at 
Beechwood, She is eighteen now, you are twenty- 
three; I have made you my partner in business, and 
T would ~~ ny see Lili re a of my house, Mm. 

range it at once, instead spending your time 
trifling with that girl Mildred,” and with this the 
whole secret was out,and Lawrence knew he 
had been called into the library and subjected to 
that lecture. 

Mildred Wilton was a formidable obstacle in the 
way of Lilian Veille’s advancement. This the lynx- 
open Geraldine had divined, and, with her wits all 
Sharpened, she guessed that not Lilian alone was 
taking the young man. to Beechwood. So she 





La 


[LAWRENCE IN DANGER.] 


dropped a note of warning into the father’s ear, 
and now, without the door, was listening to the 
conversation. 

“*T have never trifled with Mildred Wilton,” said 
Lawrence, and his father rejoined, quickly : 
wail Hew then? Are youin earnest? Do you love 

r "1 

“Iam not bound to answer you that,” returned 
Lawrence ; ‘‘ though I will say that in some respects 
I think her far superior to Lilian.”’ 

“ Superior!’ repeated the father, pacing up and 
down the room. “ Your superior women do not 
always make their husbands the happiest. Listen 
to me, boy—I have been married twice. I surely 
ought to judge in these matters better than your- 
self. Your mother was a gentle, amiable creature, 
much like Lilian Veille. You inherit her disposi- 
tion, though not her mind—thank Heaven, not her 
mind! I was happy with her, but she died, and then 
I married again—married one who was famed for 
her superior intellect quite as much as for the 
beauty of her person—and what was the result? 
She never gave me a word ora look different from 
what she would have given to an entire stranger. 
Indeed she seemed rather to avoid me, and, if I came 
near, she pretended always to be occupied with a 
book or with you. And yet I was proud of her, 
Lawrence—proud of my girlish bride, and when she 
died I shed bitter tears over her coffin.” 

Lawrence Thornton was older now than when he 
sat upon the river bank and told little. Mildred 
Hawkins of his beautiful young step-mother. He 
was older by several years, and he knew why she 
had shrunk from his caresses—so he ventured at 
last to say : 

“Sweet Mildred was young enough to be hem 
daughter, and should never have been your wife.” 

“°Twasn’t that—it wasn’t that,” returned the 
father. “There was no compulsion used ; she was 
too intellectual—too independent—too high-tem- 
pered, I tell you, and this other one is like her in 
ey Ais 
* How ya account for that ?’’ asked Lawrence, 
who had his own private theory with regard to 
Mildred’s parentage. 

** I don’t account for it,” said Mr. Thornton. ‘'I 
aol know she is not at all connected with the 
Wiltons, She is the child of some poor creature 
who will be claiming her one day. It would be 
vastly agreeable, wonldn’t it? to see a ragged 
pauper, or maybe something worse, ringing at our 
door and claiming Mrs. Lawrence Thornton for her 
daughter. Lawrenee, that of itself is a sufficient 
reason why you must not marry this Mildred, 
even if there were no Lilian, who has a prior 
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* Father,” said Lawrence, *‘ yon think to disgust 
me, but it cannot be done. I like Mildred Wilton. 
Iadmire her. I think her the most splendid creature 
I ever looked upon; and, were I a little clearer as 
to her family, Lilian’s interest might perhaps be 
jeopardized.” 

** Thank Heaven, then, that her family is shrouded 
in mystery!”’ said Mr. Thornton, while Lawrence 
sat for a moment intently thinking. 

Then, suddenly springing up and seizing his 
father’s arm, he asked : 

** Did you ever know for certain that the child of 
sister Helen died ?”’ 

“ Know for certain? Yes. What put that idea 
into your head ?’”’ Mr. Thornton asked, 

And Lawrence replied : 

“The idea was not really in there, for I know it 
is not so, though it might have been, I daresay ; for, 
if I remember right, no one save an old nurse was 
with Helen when she died, while even that miserable 
Hawley, her husband, was somewhere abroad.” 

“ Yes,” returned the father, ‘“‘ Hawley was away, 
and never, I think, came back to inquire after his 
wife or child, for he, too, died within the year.”’ 

“Then how do you know Mildred is not that 
child?” persisted Lawrence—not because he had 
the most remote belief that she was, but because he 
wished to see how differently his father would speak 
of her if there was the slightest possibility of her 
belonging to the Thornton line. 

“T know she isn’t,” said the father. ““‘I went to 
the house myself, and talked with Esther Bennett, 
the old woman who took care of Helen, and then of 
the child until it died. She was a weird-looking 
creature, but it was the truth she told. No, you 
can’t impose that tale on me. This Mildred is not 
my grandchild.” 

“For which I fervently thank Heaven!” was 
Lawrence’s response ; and in these words the black- 
eyed Geraldine, watching by the door, read how 
dear to the young man was Mildred Wilton, and 
how the finding her his sister’s child would be worse 
to him than death itself. 1 

“ fe shall not win her though,” she muttered, be- 
tween her glittering teeth, “‘ if I can prevent it, and 
Ithink Ican, That last idea is a splendid one, and 
I'll jot it down in my book of memory for future 
use, if need be.” . 

Geraldine Veille was a cold-hearted, unprincipled 
woman, whose early affections had been blighted, 
and now at thirty-one she was a treacherous, in- 
triguing creature, void of heart or soul, except 
where Lilian was concerned. In all the world thero 
was nothing one-half so dear to the proud woman as 
her young half-sister, and, as some -fierce tigress 
keeps guard over its only remaining offspring, so 
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cho watched with jealous eye to see that nothing 
harmed her Lilian. For Mildred Wilton she had 
conceived a violent aversion, becanse she knew that 
one of Lawrence Thornton's ‘temperament could not 
fail to be more or less influenced by glowing: beauty 
and sparkling wit such as Mildred possessed. 
During the long vacation which Mil 

the family she had barely toleratedsher, wh 
dred’s open defiance of her opinions-and eee erol aandt: 
ference to herself had only widenedthe gulf.eétween 
them. She had at first opposed (Liliarits wisiting 
Beechwood, but when she ‘ana tiow herihentt was 


bent upon it she yielded ste gpoint,'thinlting ‘the |) 


while that if Lawrence on hisetéturn «skovwell signs 
of going, too, she would ox0t el Seared ee 
ear. Lawrence was a ee ee 
hint—and, standing withoutithe @eor, aie Jlis- 
tened to the result, and:reseived = costar mays 
on which to act in case! 

Well satisfied with 
glided up the stairs j as ‘Lawrence 
the library and: out into the-stret. His iin- 
terview with ‘his father somewhat disturbed “iim, 
while atthe same'time it had oS “to showihim 
how strong’a place the brown-eyed Miliired 
his affections. 





ay | 


to the office of coachman, rolled his eyes knowingly 
as he held the door for them to enter. 

*Oh, I’m so glad you’ve come!” said Lilian, 
leaning back upon the cushions, and _—— aside 
her hat the better :to.display her curls, which Mil- 
dred had deal of taste. “Tye 


sabout | 


! “mre-so'| 
[eration in me morning, but woulddtt _ me 


3 mame. face flushes "Tis 


awénl hot ~ein't ibe” and Lilian: began to bar 





iimto the 
Bese = ook whole Wi 


selfavith her leghorn hat,»while Lawrence. 
framtthe raped and the wheels 


»| Miss Lily 
“In 


'VSties Milly! he excl exclaimed,.suddenly bringing his 


hugged her—so,” and Finn’s long arms wound 
themselves round the shoulders of his portly 
mother, who repaid him with a cuff such as she had 
been wont to give him in his bab; hood. 
“ Miss Lily didn’t do that, I you,” said Finn, 
rubbing his ear; “she liked it, and stood as still. 
do you ’ s’pect Miss Milly’s in love with? 
| Mr. Thornton how she confessed to 
that she loved a man.” 
course ’d love a man,” put in Rachel. 
“ She’d look well loyin’.a gal, wouldn’t she f”’ 
There ain’t no ‘bad taste about that, nuther, let 
me tell you, old woman,” and Finn’s brawny feet 
wing as he thought 
“‘T axes yer pardon, 


——e a close asthe a sight of Mil- 


Piteines bars said. 
eart almost Stine she hasti] 


h 
hog Lontit spetaa tle, abe ‘ahd ost what 
just what 
would have with all her might. 
i y should have told him that!” she 
i “with he had not come 





“ And yet why should Tithiikso mudh oaf dem’?""} eee anianes med Talons 


he said to himselfse 
never can bea 
must marry Lilian, of course, just-as Dhwve aibvesy 
supposed I should. But I do wish shesknewen little 
more. Only think of her saying the other day that) 
Rome was in ene she believed ! ee 
of wonder did she:manage*to pass muster ; 
Mildred ‘Wilton, #howdtnextito \Lilian be -—-| 
amination, might thave .enlightenell 4 
somewhat, but as ‘she was ‘not there hee 
his  cogitation. 
‘Yes, I do wander*‘ow whe ‘happened “to ~puilt 
masxshe does. 
‘this time 


the :walied:slow}y an. i 
‘me more tthan stheiis. U1) 


‘the -ave 


through, kn vas ‘little «if desoks : 
She writes “oni, ma coy coming 
he had reached aon wibich ‘ho 


prepared to ttire ‘aeteer rrevsiwell 
previous night from : 

way of committing her ideas to pape 

“There must be more in her head than her conver- 
sation indicates. Perhaps father is right, after 
all, in saying she will make -a better wife than 
Mildred. 

At this point he wasroused from his reverie, being 
asked for his ticket ; butvhe relapsed -into it again, 
and, by ‘the time he reached the terminus it was 
difficult telling which:stood the better chance of 
being Mrs. Lawrence Thornton, ‘Lilian or Mildred. 


CHAPTER X. 
It were all one 
That I should love a bright particular star, 
And think to wed it. Shakespeare. 

“Come, Milly—do hurry !”’ said Lilian to Mildred) 
on the afternoon of the day when Lawrence was 
expected. “It seems as though .you never would 
get all that hair braided. Thirty strands,as I live, 
and here I am wanting you ‘to arrange my curls, 
you doit so much better than I can.’ 

“Plenty of-time,”’ returned Mildred ;°“ Lawrence 
won’t be. here-this hour. 

“But I’m going:to the station,”:returned Lilian, 
“and I saw: Finn going out to harness just now. Oh, 
I am so.anxious to.see him! ‘Why, Milly, you don’t 
know a thing about it, for you never loved anybody 
like Lawrence Thornton.” 

“How do you know?” asked Mildred; and, 
catching instantly at the possibility implied, Lilian 
exclaimed : 

“ Do you, as true.as:you live, love somebody ?” 

“Yes, a great many somebodies,’”’ was the an- 
sewer, while Lilian persisted : 

“Yes, yes; but. mean some «man—someboily 


like, Lawrenee Thornton, Tell me !’’-and,the littio. 
beauty began'to pout quite becomingly at Mildred’s: 


want of confidence i in her. 
* Yes, Lily,”’-said Mildred, at last. “Ido love 
somebody quite as well as you love Lawrence 


Thornton, butitis useless toiask his name, as I: 


surely shall not tell.” 

Lilian-saw she was in earnest, and she forebore to 
question her, though she did so wish she knew,:and 
she stood puzzling her weak brain ‘to think ** who 
it was Mildred WiltonJoved.”’ 

The beautiful braid of thirty strands was finished 
at last, and then Mildred declared herself:ready *% 
attend to Lilian; who rattled on:about Lawrence, 
saying ‘“‘she did not ask Mildred :to go with:her, 
because she always liked to be alone with him. 
That will do,” she cried, just as the Jast curl was 
brushed ; and, leaving Mildred ‘to pick ‘up *the 
numerous articles of feminine wear which in dress- 
ing she had left just where she stepped out of them, 
she tripped gracefully down the walk, and, entering 
the carriage, was driven to the station. 

‘ Pwo lovers a body'd s’pose by their actions,” 
said a plain, out-spoken farmer, who chanced to be 
at the station and witnessed the meeting; while 
Finn, who, since we saw him last, had been promoted 


* She has peepee 5 7 raipetierte 9 ani 
was about to say so, when Lilian startled them with 
the exclamation : 5 
; ¢ wae don't you kiss her, Lawrence, jast asyyou 

ome ?” 

Lawrence thought of the man, and tatherveoolly 
replied: 

“T never kissed Miss Wilton in my life—neither 
would she care to have me.’ 

“Perhaps not,” returned Lilian, while Mildved!s 

‘crimson—“ for she is a 


flushed ‘not, 
' ‘bit of a prude, I think; /and:then, too, :L.heard. her 


say she didn’t like. you as wellasshetdid(Glubs.” | 
“Oh, Lilian, whenidid:/Deay so?” and . Mildred's. 
eyes for an.instant flashed with anger. 

* You needn't:-be so cross,” Lilian. “Yon 
did. say so, \that first night I eame here. (Don't:you’ 
remember that I surprised fc Ph telling Oliver :how! 
Unele Thornton mt _ over ‘those old 
stones for fear with iS iokeaanel ‘how 
you hated them "al Pe” 

* Lilian,”, said Lawrence, sternly, ‘‘notrue woman 
would ever wantonly divulge the secrets of another, 
particularly if that other be herchosen fri 

“ Suspected they’d end ina row-when I seed ‘em 
so lovin’,’”’ muttered Finn; and, cracking up this 
horses, he landed them at the gate just as. Lilian 
began to :pout, torery,) Laavrence | to 
wish he Sete at home. 

“Tears, Gipsy ? Wes, tears as. trueas: L:live,” 
said Mr. Wilton, who ‘had come down to meetthem,: 
and with his broad hand he :wiped away ‘the ‘drops- 
resting on Mildred’s long eyelashes. 

“Nothing ‘but perspiration,” «she apres 
laughingly, while he rejoined : 

‘* Hanged if I ever saw:it look likethat:then!’’ « 

Telling him ‘‘ he:hadn’t seen everything yet,’’ she+}' 
forced mt sunny smile to her face and:ran up! 
the walk, followed by:Lawrence and Lilian,-who ere: 
‘they reached a were on ‘the best-of terms,, 
Lilian having d ‘him«a ‘great hatefal,’ while: 
he - return ‘had playfully pulled one of her long 
curls, 

The cloud, however, did not so soon ‘pass from! 
Mildred’s heart, for she knew Lawrenee FThornton 
had received a wrong impression,and, what was 
worse than all, there was:no:means of :rectifying it. 

“ What is it, Gipsy? What-ails'you?” asked 3 Mr.) 
Wilton, -noticing her ' abstraction. “1 ‘thought 
you'd be in: the seventh heaven:when you:got/Law-' 
rence ‘Thornton here, and now he's comeyou /are‘|: 
bluer than a whetstone.” 

Suddenly remembering that she: must:give some 
directions for supper, Mildred tan ‘off °to «the 
kitchen, where she «found Finn -edifying his«sister: 
Lucy with an account of the meeting ‘between 
Lawrence and Lilian. 

“ She stood there all ready,” said she, ‘Sand ‘the: 
minute the train stopped he made a dive-and 





iy ene t in 
of Lilian 


, and, seeing 
her, to make 
y while occasionally 


n forgiveness. 
doing «si , she gaid; 
te Clubs you idn’t like Law- 


“Finn says you 


simed Lilian. “ What 
' d-then to tall about it? 
pit’s:tattling! 
han retigy dort ‘yyon qquit.it eahalt ?” asked 
YARN Nay es A a which was 
, irty strands. 
yyou have got, Milly !” 
a j very composedly by the 
gokting’out upon the lawn. “ I should 
Sposeyeeet try to contrel it this hot day. I’m 
almost melted now.” 

And thus showing how little she really Be ao “ 
her foolish, thoughtlessness, Lilian: fann erse 
complatently, woudeting why Mildred “should feel 
so bad if Lawrence diddenow. 

“ Gipsy,” callediMr. ‘Wiltan;from the lower hall, 


i Resa table. Come, 
tof hherface Mildred would 
Pe world show herself to Lawrence Thorn- 
ton, and:she sai seid¢‘to hilian: 
for me;wontt' 


ort tell:thom:you're:cxoss,”” returned: oa 
by” ofvexplanation : Milly told 
me’ this: morning ‘that shewas:in love, !I ttold“Law- 
renee, Finn overheard ‘me, -and, like a meddiesome 
fellow-an he a re ato Mildred; whoisas wild 
about it as:you 
‘* Mildred:in omen ‘pepeatod: Mr. Wilten. “Whom 
is she in love with ?” 
'In a ‘different:form (Lawr had kod himelt 
_ same question many # ‘time ‘within ' 
hour ;' but, not-caring to ‘hear thesubject discussed, 
he adroitly tu to other*topics, 
and Mildred:soon heard them talking ly to- 
gether, while Lilian's merry: laughter ‘thet ther 
on at least was quiteatiesse: ‘Lilian could not 
eer ae ncetd cwas NOW quite: aenened to 
find herself 


sto three'of 
the male s ior. 

Gupper ing over, she ‘led .the way ‘to the‘ back 
‘piazza, oom Sitting:closesto Lawrence, she rattled 
on in her penne, childish wi never dreaniing how, 
while : llisteti,ewet of hervauditors was 


Fora ‘time Oliver lingered ,:hop ing Mildred would 
pin them again,-but auabesliccnde ot es: at last’ took 


From her-vindow Mibived: saw ihim going down 
‘the 2 Gold Spring path, and, with a restless desire to 
‘know ifthe th d very'foolishly, she 
stole ont'the back “way, and; taking a eireuitons 
route ‘to avoitl observation, reached the: gable-roof 
and knocked at the door of Oliver’s'room just after 
he had entered it. 
“* May I on = wana she said. 
“*Qertainly,” ‘he. answered: ‘“Youare valways 


a ane VO Ee her she-stool-on which she 
‘ually se, bapa Tees pushed viteboo far from: ‘hinsself 40 


‘Bhe could:not aiantedtian that eke was “no longer 
ithe little girl who used to lavish so many sisterly 
caresses upon the boy Oliver ; neither'did:she re- 
lect that-che was :maiden:now of. mica a ae -_ 


22k ware a ee 


$i an noe 

















h of twenty-one, 
‘ even though the oaskcdt ‘hich naieined'th 





owas blighted and deformed. 
Drawing the -steol closer to ‘him, ‘she-rested her 
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burning check upon his hand, and ‘then waited for 

im to speak. ; 
Tee have been crying, Milly;”-he said, atlast, 
and she replied : Hf : 

“ Yes, I’ve = = ee day. LilianJedime into 

nfessing that I loved: somebedy, never 
chet che would’ tell dtto Lawsenve; but ahe aid, 
and she told him, ‘too, that I said that, L hated.all 
the ‘Lhorntons. Oh, Oliver, what.myst.he think of 
me?” 

“For. loving somebody or hating the Thorntons, 
which ?” Oliver asked,.and Mildred replied : 

“ Both are'bad enongh, but.I can’t bear:to have 
him think I hate him, for I don’t. .I—oh, Oliver, 


can’t you guess? don’t—though why, should you,’ 


when you have loved only me?” . 
“Only you, Milly. y..you,” said Oliver, while 

there came a mist before his eyes as he thought 

of the hopeless anguish the loving her had brought 


him. 

But not for the'world would hesuifer herto know 
of the mighty:love ‘which had: become ~s ‘part of this 
very life, andshe-was glad that it -was growing dark, 
so she could not«see*the whiteness of -his face nor 
the effort that it cost him to say, in his usual quiet 
tone: 

“ Milly, do yowlove Lawrence Thornton ?” 

He knew she did, but he would rather she should 
tell him so, for he fancied that might help to kill the 
pain which was,gnawing at his heart. 

“T have .never.kept anything af 
she said, ‘‘and, if you are willing to 
want to tell you all aboutit. Shall 1?” 

‘* Yes, tell me,”.he replied. 

And, nestling so close to. him that she 
heard the beating of his heart, Mildred told him.of 
het Lae which was .so hopeless ili 
Veille. 

“T shall never be married,” she said, *‘and-when 
we are old we will live together, you and I, and I 
shall forget“that I ever loved anybody better than 
you; for I do—forgive me, Oliver,” and her ‘little, 
soft,,warm hand erept after the cold, clammy one, 
which moved ‘farther away as hers approacled, and 
at last hid itself behind the ‘chair, while*Mildred 
continued : **.I'do.love him’ the best; though he ‘has 
never been to mewhat you have. *But kean't’ help 
it. You are my brother, you know;and/it's allso 
different. I don’t suppose-you ‘can ‘uriderstand it, 
but try to imagine that you arenot lame,mor small, 
but tall and «straight and «manlyvas Lawrence 
@, per- 


I 


use 0 


Thornton, and thatyou, leved, 
haps.” 


“ Yes, Fo 
formed Qliver:felt a thrill of:joy asube thoaght 


himself “tall and straight andhandsome,and loving 
Mildred Wilton.”’ 

“And suppese.l did not.love you.in return,” said 
poe. ret your heart, ache as.it never has 
ac ye ” 

Oliver could have told her of.a heartache.suchsas 
she had. never known, but. he dared _not,.and he was 
about framing: some word of .comfort.when Mr. 
Wilton’s. voice was heard, below, asking if. his. run- 
away were there. 

“ Oh, it'd too bad!” said Mildred. ““I wanted to 
have such a nioe long talk, and havenot said a word 
I came to say; but it.cannot be helped:” 


‘And kissing the lips which. inwardly*kisséd her | 


‘back a thonsandfold,*though outwardly‘they did 
not move, she ‘hurried down the stairs, *the 
~old man-was”waiting' for her. 


g . 
“T thought T should find -you'‘here;” he said, add- 


ing’ -_ it was not-polite’ in her to pan off from her 


guests. 

Mildred: made -no ‘reply, aridj‘knowing from - past 
experience that it, was notvalways: safe:to reprove 
her, hewwalked on in silence until ‘they reached the 
house,: where Liliamgreetad Mildred as if mothing 
had occurred, while Lawrence cmade ; himself so 
agreeable that when. at, last they separated: for the 
night the shadow was entirely,gonefram Mildred’s 
face and-nearly.so:from,her-heart. 

The nextday was epcoommeny int sand sultry, 
confining the young people, to. the cool,.dark par- 

ur where Lilian.fanned. herself forionsly, while 
Lawrence turned the pages: of..a. book and Mildred 
crummed listlessly upon.the piano. .Oliver did.not 
join them, and Lucy, who, just; before, dinner: went 
down to the Cold Spring. for wai brought back 
the news that he was. suffering, from one of his 
nervous headaches, 

“He needs more exercise,” said Lawrence. “ I 
mean to take him-with me this afternoon when I go 
— pet rt yo nay want 

Acco: y; t four,o'clock, the called upon 
Oliver, who looked pale.an: _ pas if ene 
suffering had passed over-him since:the previous 
night. Still, he.was,6o much better.that. Lawrence 
ventured to propose.his going, to; the river. 

No matter if you.can't mim,” he, said; “ you 
can sit upon the,grass. and look,at me.” 

Oliver knew that the fresh air would do him good, 
and he went at last with Lawrenee to the, quiet spot 
Which the latter'had selected, partly because it was 


ight have |): 


remote: from ‘any dwelling; and partly because the 
water was ' than.at the points higher 


Sitti down beneath a tree, which;grew near the 
bank, Qliver watched his:companion as he plunged 
boldly into the stream and struck out far; the qppo- 
site shore. ‘ 

“ Why ‘am I not) like him, instead of being thus 


ing into Oliver's heart, when mly a. fearful 

ery rose on the air—a ery of “‘Help! I’m cramped! 

oh, help me, Clubs !” and, turning in the direction 

whence .it came, Oliver saw a frightened face disap- 

pearing beneath the water, while the outstretched 

> ao went down last,, seemed imploring him 
or ald. 

In an instant Oliver stood by ‘the river bank, and 
when that face came up again he ‘saw that it was 
whiter than before, and the voice was fainter which 
uttered another.name than‘than of Clubs. “At’first 
Oliver thought it. could ‘not be, but’ when it came a 
second time he reeled as if smitten by a’heavy blow, 
for he knew then that the drowning man had cried 


out: 
“Milly! dear Milly!’ as ‘if*he'thus would bid her 
his ‘farewell. 


‘For a second Oliver stood spell-bound, while, like 
ghtning, thought after thought traversed ‘his 
irling brain. 
Lawrence wae his rivalpand yet not-his rival, for, 
seven ‘had ‘he never been,:such as: Oliver Hawkins 
could not. hope to win the queenly Mildred—the 
Mildred who would weep when at night: they carried 
back to Beechwood anigid eorpse; aud told er it 


was Lawrence. 
She would come to! him. for comfort, as she always 


li 
w 


f ‘Lilian | did,and.how-could he tell her he had looked silently 


on and seen him die? P ! 

There would be bitter, reproach in the eyes which 
never yet had rested upon him save in, love, and 
rather. than meet that, glance Oliver resolved at last 
to. save Lawrence. Thornton, even if he perished in 
the attempt. : 2 

“Nobody will mourn for the cripple,” he said. 
“Nobody miss me but Mildréd, and . Lawrence will 
eomfort her ;” and with one last, hurried glance at 
‘the world, which had never seemed so bright as on 
that July afternoon, the heroic Oliver sprang into 
the river ard struck out for the spot where Law- 
rence last went down. ‘ 

-He forgot that he vould not swim~nor knew that 
he was swimming —for one thowght alone was 
uppermost in his'mitid; and that a 6 Of Mil- 


u-—say «you, Milly,” and: the: poor, de- | dred. 


Hers was the name upon’ his lips—hers the image 
before his mind as he struggied'in the'rolling river 
—for her he ran that fearfal 'risk—~and* the:mighty 
love he bore ‘her buoyed *him upyuntil:he reached 
the spot where! the:waters were istilloin wild -com- 
“motion. 

By what means he grasped the' tangled: hair—held 
eup the rigid: formvandstook tit ibaek to the shore—he 
mevernknew; it passed so likeadream. 

With an almost superhuman effort he .dragged 

the body up the hank,,Jaid.it wpon.the grass; and 
then his feeble voice; raised to, its highest ; pitch, 
went echoing ‘ap the bill, but, broyght; back no re- 


‘Phrough the séft.summer haze..he.saw the chim- 
.mexs of Beec mansion, and. the cupola on 
the roof where Mildred often sat, ay, and where.she 
was. sitting now. 

But. his voice did not reach her,.or .if it did she 
thought it was,some insect’s hum,and turned again 
to her book, all ummindful of thé dying Lawrence 
beneath the maple tree, or of the distracted Oliver, 
who knelt,above him, feeling’ for his pulse and 
dropping tears like rain upon his face. 

‘*T must,go for help, and’ leave: him here aloné,”’ 
he said, at last, and‘he ‘on his way, slowly, 
painfully, for ere plunging into'the river he had 
thrown aside’ his shoes, and his poor, tender feet 
had been cut upon a sharp-pointed:rock. 

But not for this did he linger,‘and kept on, while 
his ‘knees‘shook beneath him, and in his ears’ there 
was a buzzing sound like the:rush of many waters. 
Human strength could not endure much more; and 
by the time he reached his grandmother's gate he 
sank to the: ground» and crawled slowly to the 
door, -Inwild affright: old: Hepsy: came forth, ask- 
ing whatwas theanatter. 

oh ana !” jhe  gasped—“hels .drowned—he’s 
dead |” 

Then from his;mouth,and nose the crimson tide 
gushed out,.and Hepsy had, just cause, for screaming 
as she did: 

“Help !, Murder! Kire! -Mildred Wilton! Oliver 
is dead, and Lawrence too!” 

From her seat.in the balcony, where she had.gone 
to catch the evening breeze, Mildred heard the cry, 
for Hepsy’s voice was shrill and clear, and it.rang 
out like an alarm-bell. Mildred heard her name— 
heard too that Oliver was dead, and bounding down 





the stairs she went flying down the Cold Spring 
path, while close behind her came the wheezing 


feminine.and weak?’ was the bitter thonght creep-. 





Mr. Wilton, with Lilian following slowly in the 


rear. 

On the floor, just where he haé@ fainted, Oliver 
was lying, and Mildred’s heart stood still when sh- 
saw his dripping garments and the blood staing 
round his pallid lips. 

* Poor, poor Oliver,” she said, kneéling down be- 
side him and wringing his wet hair. “ Where has 
he ‘been ?”’ 

At the sound of her voice his eyes unclosed, an¢ 
he whispered, faintly : 
sali Lawrence, Milly. Lawrence is dead under tha’ 

0.” 

Then, for one ‘brief instant, Mildred fancied her 
self dying, but ‘the sight of ‘Lilian, who had just 
come in, brought back her benumbed faculties, and, 
going up to her, she-said : 

“Did -you hear, Lily? Lawrence is dead— 
drowned! Let us gotohim together. He is mine, 
now, as much as-yours.” 

“Oh, I can’t, 1 can’t!” sobbed Lilian, cowering 
back into a corner. ““‘ I’m afraid of dead folks! I’d 
rather stay here.” 

Mr. ‘Wilton, who thoroughly disliked her, was 

now out of all kind of patience. 
__ “Go to the house, then, and see'that his chamber 
is ready for the body,” and without waiting to see 
if his: orders ‘were obeyed, ‘he hastened after Mil. 
dred, who was fiying over thedistant fields as if she 
sported a pair of unseen wings. 

She saw the stains from Oliver’s wounded feet, 
and knowing-that she was right she ran on and on 
until she reached the.spot, whither other.aid had 
gooennrs her, else Lawrence Thornton had surely 

oated.down,. the deep, dark river of death. 

Two villagers, returning from a neighbouring 
wood, had found him lying there, and were doing 
for him. what they could. when Mildred came up, 
begging of them to say if he were dead. 

“Speak to him, Miss Wilton,” said one of the 
men. “That may bring him back—it sometimes 
does ;”” but Mildred’s voice, though all powerful to 
unlock Oliver’s scattered senses, could not penetrate 
the lethargy which had stolen over Lawrence, and, 
with an ominous shake of their heads,'the two men 
lifted him between them, and bore him back to the 
house, where Lilian, in her own room, was sobbing 
as if her heart would break, and saying to Rachel's 
grandchild, ‘who had toddied in and asked what 
was the matter: 

“Oh, I don’t know; I want to go home and seo 
Geraldine.” 

“Go home, thei,” the old: man finally added. 

With one scornful glanee at Lilian; who, as Law- 
‘rence was borne past her door, covered her face 
with her-hands and moaned: “ Oh, I can’t look at 
him,” Mildred saw that everything was made com- 
fortable; and then all through the anxious, exciting 
hour whieh followed she stood bravely by, doing 
whatever ‘was ‘necessary for her to do, then she 
turned away, whispering, mournfully : 

“Heis dead!” 

(To be continued.) 








FigeuD, Forest, AND FLoop.—Fifty . years ago 
a father was not ashamed to put his son to the 
plough or to a mechanical trade, but now they are 
‘too, feeble ” for bodily labour ; one haga pain in his 
side, another s slight cough, another “avery deli- 
cate constitution,” another is nervous; and so poor 
Bobby or Billy or Tommy is sent off to the City. It 
seems never to oceur to‘tlieir foolish parents that 
moderate manual labour iu the pure and bracing air 
of the country is just what ‘these puny lads need, 
and that to send them to'th+ crowded and unhealthy 
City is to send them to small salaries and early graves 
instead of becoming jolly, strong tillers of the soil, 
for there is room for all,,.and a good landlord can 
find room for the sons.in nine cases out of ten. This 
is the idea. of a correspondent, and although we can- 
not quite make it mathematically correct, there is a 
quality of truth in it still, and we give it vent. Say 
tliat farmers would not. be quite so high, and employ 
some of the son labour themselves—not in manual 
work, but in making high-class work—how would 
that be? There is really plenty of high-class work 
to be done on farms ‘which would pay infinitely 
better than clerkship, supposing the farmer is wiso 
enough and sons instracted enough, 

Wak horses, when hit in battle, tremble in every 
muscle, and groan deeply, while their. eyes show 
deep astonishment, During the battle of Waterloo 
some of the horses,’as they lay upon the ground, 
having recovered from the first agony of their 
wounds, fell to eating the grass about them, thus 
surrounding themselves with a circle of bare ground, 
the limited extent of which showed their weakness. 
Others were observed quietly grazing on the field, 
between the two hostile lines, their riders having 
been shot off their backs; andthe balls flying over 
their heads, and the tumult behind, before and 
around them, caused no interruption to the usnal 
instinct of their nature. It was also observed that 
when a charge of cavalry went past near to any of 
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he stray horses already mentioned, they would set 
ff, form themselves in the rear of their mounted 
companions, and, though without riders, gallop 
strenuously along with the rest, not stopping or 
linching when the fatal shock with the enemy took 
slace. At the battle of Kirk, in 1745, Major Mac- 
Jonald having unhorsed an English officer, took pos- 
session of his horse, which was very beautiful, and 
somediately mounted it. When the English cavalry 
fled the horse ran away with its captor, notwith- 
standing all his efforts to restrain him; nor did it 
stop until it was at the head of the regiment, of 
which, apparently, its master was the commander. 
The melancholy and at the same time ludicrous 
figure which Macdonald presented when he thus saw 
himself the victim of his ambition to possess a fine 
horse, which ultimately cost him his life upon the 
scaffold, may be easily conceived. 





DID HE PROPOSE? 


“T couLpn’T do it,” said Martyn Ellerslie, with a 
little shudder. 

“ Pooh !’’ said Guy Barnes. 

It was just the seductive hour before gas-jets are 
lighted and window-blinds pulled down—the deli- 
cious twilight, when grate-fires shine like burning 
masses of ruby, and people sitting there beside grow 
mildly confidential. It was snowing a little outside ; 
all the better, for the click of the crystalized pearl 
against the plate-glass filled up the silences, and 
made the cozy warmth of the room luxuriously de- 
lightful! And Martyn Ellerslie’s pleasant brown 
eyes, fixed full on the fire, saw—no one can tell what, 
or how much, they saw! 

“Suppose she should say ‘No!’” he burst out, 
seemingly apropos to nothing at all. 

‘Suppose she shouldn’t!” observed Guy, dryly. 

**T tell you, old fellow, it’s exactly like having a 
tooth out. Your friends stand by and say: ‘Be a 
man; it’s nothing!’ It isn’t they who are under the 
dentist’s forceps!” 

“Complimentary to Miss Clen !” 

** Nonsense! You know not whatI mean. But, 
really and truly, l’ve tried, and I can’t do it!” 

“ Very well!” said Barnes, indifferently, “then it’s 
an understood thing that you are to live and die an 
old bachelor ?” 

“TI didn’t say that!” 

“Oh, 1 beg your pardon. You expect Fanny is 
going to propose to you; that is it?” 

“You area heartless miscreant!’’ Ellerslie cried 
out, half laughing, half impatient, as he sprang to 
his feet and tossed the remnant of his cigar into the 
fire, “and I shall not waste any more time upon you— 
uuless, indeed, you'll go round to the Fair with me ?” 

“ Where Fanny Clen has astand? Not if I know 
it! The money-market is rather tight with me just 
at present, and these fancy-fairs are no better than 
dens of robbers, where a defenceless young man is 
concerned.” 

And Martyn Ellerslie went on his way alone. 

The hall was all aglitter with gas-lights and fra. 
grant with flowers when he got there; the pretty 
feminine spiders lurked each near her well-laden 
tables, all smiles and dimples, while the throng of 
victims ebbed and flowed around them. 

Mr. Ellerslie found himself greeted with acclama- 
tions. 

“You will take a share, Mr. Ellerslie.” 

“Do, please, put your name down here, Mr. Ellers- 
lie ; there are only ten blanks left.” 

“Oh, Mr. Ellerslie, you are the Very one we are 
waiting for. I’ve kept seven for you—seven is 
always a lucky vumber.” 

“Mr. Ellerslie! Mr. Ellerslie! don’t pray spead all 
your money until you’ve taken a share in this mam- 
moth doll, with a trunk full of clothes.” 

And thus our hero was flung hither and yon, on 
the waves of the fair, drawing nearer, however, with 
»very subscription, to the table over which shone the 
blue stars of Fanny Clen’s eyes! 

But, when he got there, he was emitten with a 
sudden silence. 

Fanny looked wonderingly up. 

“ Tt’s—it’s a fine evening,” he hazarded. 

“Ts it?” asked Fanny. “Why I thought it was 
snowing !” 

“So it is,” said our hero, growing very red and 
overturoing with his elbow a crimson Venetian flask 
‘for which he immediately had to pay a sovereign). 
* I—I mean it isn’t a very fine evening.” 

“Oh!” said Fanny. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Ellerslie, feeling acutely that he 
had made a donkey of himself. 

And then he went away, and didn’t see Fanny 
Clen again the whole evening—probably because she 
was the only person in the whole room that he cared 
t fig about seeing at all. But so uukind is-Fate to 
wove and lovers! 





Just as he was edging his way out of the place, in 
& very dispirited and dejected frame of mind, there 
was a rush and a flutter, and he heard his own name 
called in all the notes of the human gamut. 

“What is it?” he demanded, vaguely staring 
around him. 

“ You’ve drawn the big doll!” cried little Sibyl 
Percy, dancing up to him, and laying in his arms the 
huge waxen abomination with its flossy yellow curls, 
and impossible pink-and-white complexion; while 
esa else brought the big trunk and little band- 

x. 

“It’s just like travelling with a wife,” said Sibyl, 
mischievously. 

“But what the—ahem! what am I to do with it?” 
asked our bewildered hero. 

“ Give it to somebody,” said Sibyl, inwardly hop- 
ing he would act promptly on the sugyestion and 
bestow his prize on her. ‘Any one would be. de- 
lighted to receive such a present.” 

“Do you think they would?” said Mr. Ellerslie, 
vacantly. And then—he went away. 

“ Great stupid fellow!” cried Sibyl, spitefully, and 
she tripped back to her table. 

“TI never saw such a goose,” said Laura Barring- 
ton, who had carried the trunk, and who had three 
little sisters of her own at home, 

“ But what am I to do with it ?” said Mr. Ellerslie 
to himself, as he traversed tho wintry gloom of the 
midnight streets. “Oh, I have it! l’ll give it to 
Fanny Clen—and she can make 4 Christmas present 
of it to her little black-eyed cousin !” 

And he laid the doll, rejoicing, on his sofa, and 
went to bed, sinking into dreamland just about the 
time that Fanny Clen was taking the hair-ping out 
of her magnificent golden hair before the dressing- 
bureau in her own apartment, 

“Why, Fanuy, what ails you?” cried Dora, her 
elder sister. ‘* You’re crying.” 

“I'm so tired!” guiltily confessed poor Fanny. 

And she wept herself to sleep, thinking how foolish 
she had been, and that of course Martyn Ellerslie 
didn’t care a straw about her. Why should he? 

Mr. Ellerslie rose the next morning full of his 
momentous resolve, and made such a toilet that the 
very landlady’s little boy, seeing him go out with 
the big doll neatly eucased in her pasteboard box 
under his arm, ejaculated, profanely : 

“Oh, my eye, what a swell!” 

The black-eyed little cousin admitted him. Yes, 
Cousin Fanny was at home—would he walk into the 
parlour ? 

And our hero, before he had fairly made up his 
mind in what terms to bestow his gift, found him- 
self bowing toa fair-haired vision, in a sunny little 
room, surrounded by heaps of cut flowers. 

“How do you do, Mr. Ellerslie?” said Fanny, 
colouring and smiling. “I am making bouquets, you 
see, for to-night.” 

“ Exactly so,” said Martyn; and then he reflected 
how much more appropriate ’a remark he might have 
made, and turned very red. 

* Pray sit down,” said Fanny. 

“  [—I—the fact is, Mise Clen,”’ said Mr. Ellerslie, 
plunging in sheer desperation into the midst of his 
subject, “I have called—I hope you won’t be, vexed 
—you have only to say so if you don’t like it.” 

Fanny dropped her sprig of heliotrope, and looked 
up in surprise. 

“I know it isn’t of much consequence,” went on 
Mr. Ellerslie, turning the pasteboard box round and 
round in confusion, “ but if you'll accept it—l’ve 
known and esteemed you so long, and-——” 

The damask roses deepened on Fanny's fair face. It 
had come at last, then, the proposal she had antioi- 
pated so long and anxiously, 

‘* Not of much consequence. Oh, Mr. Ellerslie!” 
she repeated, reproachfully. ; 

“ Would you care for it?” he demanded, quite 
oblivious, in the embarrassment of the moment, that 
he hadn't even named his gift. 
=“ Care for it?” The tears sparkled into Fanny's 
eyes. “ When—when you know that I love you, 
Martyn.” 

And she ran into the arms of our astonished hero. 

When he went down the door-steps he was an 
engaged young man, how and when he scarcely knew 
himself. And, as Fate would have it, the first per- 
sonage against whom he stumbled was Guy Barnes. 

“Hullo!” said Guy. ‘* What's up?” 

“ Don’t speak so loud,” said Ellerslie, passing his 
arm through that of his friend. ‘ She’s engaged to 
be my wife.” 

“ Who is? the divine Fanny, the fairest of her sex ?” 

“ Of course, whom else should it be ?” 

“But I thought you couldn’t screw your courage 
up to the proposing mark.” 

“I didn’t propose.” 

Guy Barnes stared. 

* You—didn’t—propose? Then how could she 
have accepted you?” 





**That’s just what I can’t exactly comprehend my- 
self,” said the puzzled lover. “We are engaged— 
that is certain—but I can’t for the life of me remem- 
ber when or how I proposed !” 

“But of course you on pales Guy. 
“* People always do get a little flurried, you know.” 

“Do they? Well, I suppose that was the case with 
me. But I don’t remember——” 

“Oh, don’t be a niany!” said Guy Barnes, im- 
patiently. 

“I wish I could remember just what I said, 
though,” observed Mr. Ellerslie. 

And even after he was duly married he never could 
quite recall whether he proposed or not. But as long 
as dear little Fanny was all his own what didi 
siguify ?” ALR, 

—_—_—_—_——— 
READY-MADE DRESSES. 

Tus time is fast coming when there will be no 
need of wasting time in the preparation of ladies’ 
wardrobes—when everything that a lady needs can 
be bought ready-made, of the best sort, and at rea- 
sonable prices. To-day, either the very rich, or else 
those who have only cheapness in view, can do this; 
but it will be — to suit delicate tastes and 
moderate purses in a year or two, and just as com- 
mon to buy dresses .in this way as gloves or 
shoes. 

Time was when to knit one’s own stockings was 
necesssary and virtuous, and the woman who should 
have bought ashirt for her husband would have been 
the scorn of hér sex. We all remember when ready- 
made under-wear was dubbed “disgusting.” Now it 
is quite Late pve’ wear it. Instead of spending at 
least a month in weary stitching, the mother “ shops” 
for a day, and fits her half-dozen children with all 
they need, before she flits with them to “ the coun. 
try,” and, thank fortune, before many years are over, 
- will be nothing that cannot be provided as 
easily. 

The reason why the cheaper ready-made gar- 
ments will not “ fit” any one without alteration to- 
day is because the patterns are inelegant and the 
proportions wrong. A perfectly elegant pattern, cut 
according to the artistic measurements of the human 
figure, will fit any LE ae. gress person who is 
of the height for which the garment is prepared, 
Any one can see at a glance that the ordinary liven 
articles strung out at the ordinary shop, have, 
as a general thing, been cut without regard to this, 
especially about the sleeves. These are sometimes 
half again as long as the arm of a woman whose 
waist would match with it could properly be, 
while the neck is cut to fit that uf a prize-fighter. 
But inspect some of those costly dresses, and you 
will notice that you can always fancy a graceful 
woman wearing them, that the neck is what it 
ought to be, that the sleeves would be properly filled 
by pretty, plump arms, and that there is room enough 
for the bust and shoulders, and not too much for the 
waist. We have seen elegance added to the figure by 
one of these dresses, while in a common ready-made 
thing the same person looked deformed. 

Dress-cutting is becoming a more artistic thing 
every day. The time will come when monstrosities 
will disappear, because there is no sale for them, and 
when the *‘ cut” of all ready-made garments will be 
at least fairly good. Then there will be no more 
anxious waiting “ for that dress,” which Madame La 
Mode promised a month ago, and which comes home 
with her ets a day after the wedding; and 
Madame La Mode herself will be thankful for the 
change that makes her business less dependent on 
the freaks of inartistic women, who do not know 
what they really want. No one will be injured; 
time will be saved to all, and costume, on the whole, 
be greatly improved. 

You shrug your shoulders and do not think 80? 
Neither did your grandmamma believe that ready- 
made shirts could fit when she made for your grand- 
papa those mysterious garments with band and 
gusset and seam, which were the pride of her heart 
and that of the family seamstress, and which always 
seemed to need a good-sized feather pillow in the 
bosom to keep them from bagging. Oompare them 
with to-day’s shirts made by measurement and 
bought by numbers ; and, while you are about it, in- 
quire which fit the best, the knitted stockings of the 
past generation or your own. M. K. D, 





TRAFALGAR SQuARE is about to be beautified by 
the Duke of Northumberland, who intends to spend 
some of the hase money of Northumberland 
House in making a garden of it. A bed of dwari 
evergreens will surround the Landseer lions, and 
the dismal stone flags will give place to neat gravel 
wilks and parterres of flowers, 

‘THERE is now at the South Kensington Museum 
a collection of furniture which is well worth seeing. 
It contains Medieval Italian, seyenteenth-century 
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English, and Louis Quatorze French furniture. 
There are some most curious inlaid folding chairs, 
used in the palace of Urbino; also handsome Italian 
carriages, love tokens, boxes that held the jesses of 
hawks, and other rare curiosities, There is also on 
view at South Kensington a loan exhibition of 
enamels on metals, The contributors include the 
Queen, Lady Burdett Coutts, the Duke of Marl- 
borough, the Earl of Warwick, Lord Wharncliffe, Sir 
R. Wallace, Sir Digby Wyatt, Mr. Beresford Hope, 
and Mr. Gambier Parry. Among those lent by the 
Queen are miniature portraits of the Prince Consort in 
armour, the Prince of Wales at fifteen months, the 
Duke of Kent, the Princess Royal at twenty-six 
months. Lady Coutts sends portraits of Charles I. 
and James II, Of course Limoges enamels are 
largely represented and are of great beauty. Among 
the Italian enamels is the Cellini ewer, lent by Mr. 
Beresford Hope. Admiral the Hon, Sir Henry Keppel 
has sent some Chinese enamels. There is also a 
very valuable collection which is the property of the 
museum, and was purchased for 18,000/. 


SCIENCE, 

In July last there were no fewer than 43 armour- 
plated ships being built for the British navy. They 
will carry from 26 to 14 guns each. 

Lonpbon tram-cars are to be lighted with gas. A 
copper reservoir fixed to each car will contain suf- 
ee gas to give a good and steady light for six 

ours. 

Mr. Dako laren engineer, has, it is said, 
invented a machine ed a waste water meter, 
which will enable any water company to keep up a 
constant service. 

Ir will probably be nearly a year before the 80-ton 
gun is finished at the Royal Gun Factories in the 
Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, and ready for proof, but 
the canal bridge over which it will have to pass to 
reach the proof butts is about to be strengthened 
to bear its enormous weight. 

SIGNALLING AT Sza.—A commission has recently 
been appointed in France to conduct a series of ex- 
gree on a steam organ, called “The Calliope,” 

or signalling, the sound of which, it is stated, may 

be heard from a distance of fifteen leagues in fine 
weather, and from a minimum distance of three 
leagues in foul weather. The period of the autum- 
nal equinoctial gales as a crucial test will be chosen 
for experiments. 

Tue Creusot Iron Worxs.—It appears from 
areport that the iron works of Creusot, the first 
mechanical establishment in France, produced last 
year 550,000 tons of pig iron, 80,592 tons of rolled 
iron, 40,597 tons of rolled steel, and 90 locomotives, 
without taking into consideration bridges, ma- 
chinery, and miscellaneous apparatus, The con- 
sumption of coal during the last twelve months ex- 
ceeded 550,000 tons. The production especiall 
increased last year, Orensot having attained a high 
reputation for its steel rails. Creusot sold steel 
rails last year to the extent of 38,085 tons, whilst, 
on the other hand, the make of iron rails declined, 
and did not exceed 26,909 tons. 

Tue St. GorHarp TUNNEL.—This + work 
when pierced will have a total 1 of about 
14,900 metres ; the metre is 89°375 inches, At the 
— of J cg ye meres had been care ane two 
ends ; and at the rate of progress i e t 
few weeks on the 1st of October oe ab 2400 
metres will have been pie There will thus re- 
main 12,500 metres to complete within six years, re- 
quiring @n average progress of six metres per day. 
At present the daily rate is rather less than this 
distance ; during the month of June it was 3 metres 
at the Goeschenen end of the tunnel, and 2 metres 
at the Airolo end; since the beginning of August it 
has been 3m. 50c. at the northern end, and only 
Im. 85¢. at that of the south. 

SULPHUR IN IcELAND.—Dr. Blake gives a full 
description of the vast deposits of sulphur occur- 
ring in Iceland, and points out the necessary steps 
for its utilization. For its shipment he recommends 
the port of Husavik, which is accessible all the year 

round, and which is situate very near to the sulphur 
beds of Lake Myvatu, Krabla,and Reykjahlid. The 
mines are not only rich and extensive but easily 
Worked. The sulphur can be supplied at half the 
cost of that furnished by the Sicilian mines, which 
it is believed will soon be exhausted. The earth 
impregnated with sulphur contains from 50 to 60 
Per cent., and is from three to six feet in thickness. 
2pours arising from the interior of the earth con- 
tinually deposit fresh supplies. 

ARTIFICIAL Furs.—The process consists in first 
Soaking the fur in lime water to loosen the adhesion 
of the hairs. After washing and drying the piece is 
siretohed upon a board, fur side up, and a solution 
th glue laid over it, care being taken not to disturb 
k © natural position of the hairs. After the glue has 

—e the skin may be pulled off, leaving the 
ends of the hairs expored. The latter are then 











washed with proper substances, to remove fat, bulbs, 
ete. An artificial skin of gutta percha, or other 
waterproof substance, is next laid on top of the glue 
and allowed to dry so as to form a continuous mem- 
brane, when the glue is washed out with warm 
water. These artificial skins are entirely free from 
any animal odour, and are more durable, lighter, 
and more pliable than the natural ones. 

Use oF IRON INsTRAD OF LEAD SuHoT IN THE 
Rivsine oF’ Botties.—Lead shot, where so used, 
often leaves carbonate of lead on the internal sur- 
face, and this is apt to be dissolved in the wine or 
other liquids afterwards introduced, with poisonous 
results; and particles of the shot are sometimes 
inadvertently left in the bottle. M. Fordos states 
that clippings of iron wire are a better means 
of rinsing. They are easily had, and the cleaning 
is rapid and complete, The iron is attacked by the 
oxygen of the air, but the ferruginous compound 
does not attach to the sides of the bottle, and is 
easily removed in washing. Besides, a little 
oxidized iron is not injurious to health. M. Fordos 
further found that the slight traces of iron had left 
no apparent effect on the colour of red wines ; it had 
on white wines but very little; and he thinks it 
might be better to use clippings of tin for the latter. 

A New Screnxtiric Mustum.—Operations have 
begun for the erection of the Peabody Museum in 
New Haven, which, when completed, will contain 
some of the largest and richest zoological, geolo- 
gical, and mineralogical collections in the world. 
The institution is founded under a bequest of 
150,000 dollars from the late George Peabody, and 
is designed to bear the same relation to Yale Col- 
lege as the present Museum of Comparative Zoology 
does to Harvard. The building will consist of a 
central edifice and two wings. For the present only 
one of the latter is to be erected, with a frontage of 
115 feet on one street and 100 feet on another. It 
will cost 160,000 dollars, be built of brick with stone 
trimmings, fireproof, and contain, including base- 
ment, four available storeys. The fourth storey is 
assigned to archmology and ethnology, the third to 
zoology, the second to geology, the first to lecture 
rooms and mineralogical collections, and the base- 
ment to working apartments and a large class of 
heavy specimens, showing fossils, footprints, etc. 

Carsonio Acrip as A Moror.—The possibility 
of employing carbonic acid as a motor—the suc- 
cessor of steam, as it is termed by the anthor—is 
foreshadowed by a ge by Dr. H. Beins, The 
writer considers that he discovered a very cheap 
ny of producing carbonic acid in a liquid state 
and consequently at high tension. When natrium 
bicarbonate, or the corresponding salt of kalium, in 
a dry, pulverized state or ina watery solution, is 
heated in a close space, a part of the carbonic acid 
is given off and condensed ina non-heated portion 
of that space, so that, at a temperature of from 
636 deg. to 843 deg. Fah., liquid carbonic acid, says 
Dr. Beins, can be distilled out of those salts, with 
a tension of from 50 to 60 atmospheres. This liquid 
carbonic acid, or “‘ carboleum” as it is called, it is 
proposed to use to develope gas with which engines 
are to be driven. The paper on the subject con- 
tains a dissertation on the eee of the plan, 
but gives so few details regarding its practical ap- 
plication, or with reference to the manufacture of 
the carboleum or liquid carbonic acid, that the gist 
of the matter is summed up in the above lines. 

PHosPHOR-Bronze AXLE BEARINGs.—When 
two bodies are rubbed against each other (under 
equal pressure, and at equal velocity), the harder 
they are the ter is the amount of heat gene- 
rated ; or, on the other hand, the greater the differ- 
ence of hardness between the two bodies rubbed 
against each other the less is the heat produced. 
In the latter case the harder body is more heated 
than the softer, if of equal size. If, for instance, 
glass is rubbed against cork, the heating is as 7 to 
1 (the copper being heated seven times hotter than 
the cork) ; if copper is rubbed inst cork, as 4 to 
1, The ideal of a bearing which would wear little 
would be one made of the same material as the axle 
revolving in it, if there had not to be taken into con- 
sideration the wearing of the axle itself and the 
heating. A bearing made of the softest material, 
in which an axle of the hardest material revolves, 
would be the ideal of a bearing which does not heat, 
and does not cut the axle, if the wear of the bearing, 
and deformation by pressure, ete., had not to be 
taken in consideration. In practice the best medium 
must be found which (1) does not cut the axle, (2) 
wears (in itself) as little as possible, and conse- 
quently requires a minimum of lubrication, (3) does 
not heat, even in case lubrication skould be neg- 
lected, (4) is capable of resisting any possible shoc 
without changing its form, or breaking. 

IRON PURIFIES WATER, 

Aumost all large water pipes are of iron, as tax 
payers well know when they are called upon to re- 
place the old rusty mains with new ones every few 
wg But, according to good chemical authority, 

¢ iron has an advantage with its defects 





Professor Medlock proved by analysis, several 
years ago, that iron by its action on nitrogenous 
organic matter produces nitrous acid, which Mus- 
pratt called “Nature’s scavenger.’ The latter 
chemist found, as a general result, that, by allow- 
ing water to be in contact with a large surface of 
iron, in about 48 hours every trace of organic mat- 
ter was either destroyed or rendered insoluble, in 
a state it could be purified effectually by filtra- 

ion. 

Medlock found, on examining the water at 
Amsterdam, which smelt and tasted badly, that the 
sediment charred on ignition, and was almost con- 
sumed, showing that it consisted of organic matter. 
He also found that, instead of taking iron from the 
service pipes, the water before entering those and 
an iron reservoir contained ‘nearly half a grain of 
iron to the gallon; while in the water issuing from 
the pipes there was only an unweighable trace. Be- 
fore entering the reservoir the water holding iron 
in solution formed no deposit, while the water com- 
ing from the pipes and freed from iron gave the 
organic sediment above mentioned. 

He then made analyses of water brought in con- 
tact with iron and water not in contact, with 
the result that the water which had not touched 
iron contained 2°10 grains of organic matter, and 
0°96 grain iron; the other gave only a slight 
trace of both, showing plainly that the organic 
matter in the water was either decomposed or 
thrown down by contact with iron ; and this water, 
when filtered, was found to be clear, of good taste, 
with no smell, and free from organic matter. 

It is not stated in what shape the iron was held 
in solution, but it was probably in that of carbonate, 
the usual iron salt of springs, since carbonic acid is 
so common in water in general. These facts may 
be made useful in certain places and ways in effect- 
ing the purification of water rendered injurious and 
offensive by the presence of organic substances. 
And if the interiors of iron mains could only be 
kept from rusting by a swabbing with nitric acid, 
pm a paint of charcoal and plumbago, so much 
the cheaper, 

SWORD MANUFAOTURE IN BIRMINGHAM. 

Tue manufacture of swords is one requiring great. 
skill in all its departments. Success in this work 
depends upon the acquired skill, the long experience, 
the educated eye, and the manipulative power 
which seem to require many generations of work- 
men before they are attained in their higher ex- 
cellence. The slightest mistake in making would 
make a sword-blade useless, and this applies to each 
of the three great processes through which it has 
to pass—forging, tempering, and grinding. From 
the neceesity of all the work being skilled work, 
each part of a sword—the blade, the grip, the hilt, 
the scabbard—is made by hand, and the witnessing 
of the manufacture is thereby rendered especially 
intefesting. 

The first process is the forging of the blade. The 
steel comes from Sheffield in double moulds (the 
length of two blades), as it is called, and is the best 
steel, and is in strips, each strip being the length 
of two swords. The workman takes the strip and 
first breaks or cuts it across the middle. The 
handle end of the blade is of iron, as this metal 
bears more knocking about and can be used ina 
manner that would be fatal to steel. The iron end 
is then put in the fire, and the tang, or part to fit 
into the hilt, is forged. The blade is then passed 
through the fire a large number of times, and beaten 
out on the anvil in order to distribute the metal 
equally in every part. At the same time the fur- 
row is worked up the centre of the blade, wide or 
narrow according to the pattern and size required. 
In those known as Scotch blades two furrows are 
beaten. This isa work requiring great care and 
skill. The future worth of the blade depends upon 
the skill of the forger. 

After forging follows the most delicate and im- 
portant part in making a sword blade—tempering. 
On this process depends the perfection of the 
weapon, and it is quite pleasant to listen to Mr. 
Reeves while he descants on this part of the work. 
The object of tempering being, of course, to give 
the steel the required elasticity, it must not be too 
hard or it will break, and it must not be too soft or 
it will bend; but must be so equally tempered that, 
when its point is pressed on the ground, the blade 
will when free at once take its natural shape without 
hurt or detriment in the slightest degree. The 
mode by which this great, this necessary quality is 
secured is as simple as itis effective. Before the 
blade can be tempered it must be made extremely 
hard ; this is done by first passing it through the 
fire, and then, while hot, itis plunged into water. 
The first plunge hardens the blade to such an ex- 
treme hardness that it is as brittle as glass, and if 
thrown down would break into pieces. Again it is 

sed through the fire and then beaten straight, 
for the effect of the action of the water on the hot 
metal is to make it of all shapes. Just at the point 
at which the blade takes a particular colour, known 
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at.once tothe practised eye, it is again plunged 
into the water which, in technical. language, “ pre- 
vents it going down lower,” and is tempered. It 
can now be: bent backwardsand forwards without 
any fear of its breaking, and is. ready-for the 
grinder. 

‘The grinding is done on, the best Leeds. stones, 
the blade being placed in, a. frame.of wood, and. its: 
surface pressed on the stone until:the work is done. 
This also depends upon the skill and the eye of the. 
workman, In.grinding the furrows a. stone of @ pe- 
culiar construction is used. The face is out into 
raised flutings of the size and shape of the furrows of 
different swords, and on these the. blade, is. pressed, 
and the furrows effectually ground, This is called 
the hollowing stone. Hach blade takes, from an hour 
and a half to two.or. three hours accord; 
ing to its quality. " + nt 

The blade is now. ready for polishing., This is 
done on lathes worked by steam. Different*sized 
wheels are fitted. on. the spindle, and lard oil and 
double washed emery are usedin the operation. The 
blade is often put into lime dust during the process ; 
and on the lathe brush used a crocus dust, of deep 
purple tint and ground very. fine, is thrown, and. 
most brilliant polish is the result, 








THE ANTS INSTINCT. 

I sartep from Australia in the winter of 1859, 
having on board a cargo of lumber,. After being at 
sea some ten days or more, I discovered that. we had. 
on board & large number of passengers, ants; and 
cockroaches. Going through the cabin one evening, 
our steward said to me, “Cap'n, jes’ look a-here.” 
He was standing in the pantry door with a lamp ia 
his hand. On looking into the pantry. I saw-on the 
lower shelf a numberof large black ants in a huddle, 
and a half-dozen by themselves, and ou:the opposite 
side of the shelf was some sugar which the ants did 
not seem to notice, which caused me-to:wonder ; the 
reason, however, soon became apparent, A: cock- 
roach made his appearance and went for the sugar ; 
and the group of ants went for him, and, before le 
fairly gota taste of the sugar, they had him, down 
and killed him in less than.a minute;, then the six 
that stood apart from the rest.advanced, took, up the 
dead cockroach, and bore him,off the, field. The 
others remained on the watch, and as soon asanother 
appeared they all pitched in and, made short work; 
as before. In\the meantime the pall bearers had re- 
turned and took this. one off the field, as they haddone 
the other. I watched until I sas this enacted ahalf- 
dozen times; and if was done as regularly as-it could! 
have been by men. The ants kept om killing: the 
cockroaches; until they had entirely cleared them out; 
which took: but a short time. 

Cockroaches do not. seem to be-at all- warlike, but 
raid about in quest of something to-subsist on, But 
as the ants do not believe in the moiety system, they 
weut in for total annihilation; and had everything 
their own way. J. 


THE 
SWEET SISTERS. OF INCHVARRA; 
THE VAMPIRE OF THE GUILLAMOBES. 
——_~--—— 
CHAPTER XXILL 


NoTHING more of especial’ importance: happened 
on board, unless it was that Shane, the youug [rish- 
man, seemed completely carried away: by made- 
moiselle’s. black eyes and tragic tale, for he haunted 
her and the children every hour of the day, and whiile 
making games for Silvie and Fay would be, weeping 
iu company with the governess over hers, his and 
anybody else’s sorrows which the two could chance 
upon, 

Never had’ Madempiselle de Fleury, she declared, 
seen outside of her own land. a being so sympathetic, 
so tender, so quick, so gallant,.so chivalrous, as this 
poor but eminently admirable,young man, 

In due time the ‘ Wallachian” reached the-har- 
bour where she was. to disembark the new regi- 
ment and take off the old one then garrisoned there, 

Captain Sherrard, of course, soon supplied himself 


with funds by telegraphing to.a. Londen bank, and: 
the so-called brother aud sister parted, from, their 


liospitable entertainers with the, best possible under- 
standing between: them, 

It was his intention to returmat once with Aileen 
to Ireland, as man and wife; and: Slane was. to be 
their body servant. Accordingly, having bidden a 
friendly farewell to the acquaintances they-had made, 
aud especially to Mademoiselle de Pleury; with whom 
Ailcen arranged a correspondence (muck to Shane’s 
delight), they stepped ashores 

Driving to an hotel, the captain saw hisdittle charge 
comfortably disposed of, then lurried off to obtain a 
licence and a clergymau—also to- learn when. the 





next mail-steamér for Britain touched at. the 
pork, and Shane was left: as, pretector to,the bride- 
elect. ‘ 

* Miss. Sherrard,” after one. of those. thorongh, 
toilets which one delights in at. the close of a lengthy 
sea trip, spent the time profitably: to. herself, and 
amusingly to: her bodyguard, who attended.upom her, 
by criticizing the-passers-by fromthe window of: lier: 
private parlour. 

There chanced ta: bea livery stable exactly oppo- 
site the hotel, amd! some pretty little.“ waggonettes.” 
standing in front of an archway: 

Aileen admired: the vehicles: immensely, and 
prattled away to. Shane almost like- her old: self of 
how funny ber and Vara’s Irish ponies would look in 
such things: and meantime a‘man who was standing 
under the arclway seemed to admire-her immensely, 
for he never removed’ his eyes from her face except 
when she-glanced at him, when his gaze would be- 
come absorbed in his boots, : 

Had Aileen’s: mind at this juncture been less oc- 
cupied by happy thought she would probably have 
seen sometiting:mysterious in the mau’s behaviour. 
Despite: the cantious withdrawal. of his gaze when 
Aileen looked in that direction not much penetration 
would have been. needéd to divine tliat the stranger 
was @ watcliful spy; but the-.girl was so possessed by 
joyous ideas and anticipations:that fear aud. caution 
were. entirely, forgotten... 

Shane was, also. in. most exuberant good spirits.. 
The pleasure of treading firm, earth again, ad to 
Aileen’s engaging prattle, had.driven the lost Kath- 
leen fron his mind for. the time, and the, quaint 
replies, which formed his. share of the, conver- 
sation were characterized. by the truest Hibernian; 
drollery., 

Captain Sherrard returned triumphant. The mar-. 
riage would take place an. hour hence in that same 


parlour. The licence had been prvcured) and) was: 


fluttered before the-face of the:little bride with avjoy 
which. was certainly reassuring: The English mail 
steamer was to leave for Liverpool'next day atitwelve- 
o’clock; They would get spliced, and whisked back 
to the old'sodin no time. Hip, hip; hurrah!- 

Aileen's wide-opened’ eyes lifted themselves from 
the glowing countenance of her lover; and’ while her- 
lips trembled, and the blushes came and went, those 
blue eyes filled and overflowed’ until tlie: tears fell 
over her cheeks, 

Yes, it was too bad‘to take her by storm that way. 
She would never have believed/he could be so incon- 
siderate. 

“Lovey, dear,” cried: Sherrard, drawihg her up to 
him by the clasping hands, “ you, ain’t crying because 
you're to be married.to.me, are you?” 

Shane being away for a box of cigars this. little 
scene-was managed with gueat gusto, 

“ Yes, 1 am,” returned. she, in a. quivering, little 
voice, ‘It’s, cruel, itls. downright. bad in. you to 
hurry me-se, It's--it’s—not-—like—you—Charlie.!” 

“ My; own, darling, girlie, don’t. ery,, Isn’t. it. for 
yourown sake,lowey? Surely, you’re not repenting ? 
If. you are, Aileen; if, you, are, mygirk./’ll! give: you: 
up,even yet; by Heaven)!” ‘ 

“ Would you ?” whispered: Aileen, glancing, helf- 
frightened, up into his face, which had growm pale 
and troubled. 

“ Tel me: once for all," said the:captain; almost 
sternly. ‘You, wen!t hay, ther ch » my dear. 
You’ll,be my wife in, an hour, unless you wish it 
different. Lknow-Lain’t| your sort—I’m like an.old 
fish, cobble, alongside of a; fairy: race-boat—tell me 
then, Aileen; have, you one: thought, in: your little 
heart drawing: you back.from me? If yow have, I’lk 
respectiit and:leave you free.” 

Now. was the time to.confess:that past: misfortune. 
Aileen! Aileen!. In the-name of happiness-and faith, 
speak! 

Pshe felt her heart throb-wildly and her clieek grow 
white. A whisper almost rashed from her lips, but 
a cowardly fear assailed her, It seemed as:if the 
rustle of angel's wings receded’ and: a heavy sigh 
lifted the poor girl's bosom: 

“Don’t talk that way, Cliarlie,”’slie saiil, huskily. 
“ You have every thought of my heart. I am ready 
to marry you, and I do love you dearly.” 

““My darling! my darling!” breathed Snerrard, 
straining her close, 

“I was only a little startled at, first,” sha: con- 
tinned, in almost a pleading voice, 
sudden and strange; and I want Vara.” 

She laid her head.down on his shoulder and sobbed, 
and half was for the courage;to be honest,.aad half 
beeause she hungoered in this. memorable day, of her. 
life for her sister. 

The lover could only silently kiss the beloved 
yellow hair which gleamed so close to his lips, and 
stand afar’ off, as it were, admiring the tender deli- 
cacy of this most fragile and white-souled being. 

“T feel choked and-oppressed, [ think, in this hot 
room,” said Aileen, ‘feeling indeed capable of 





“Tt. is all. so. 





strangling herself for remorse; ‘and, Charlie, I 
saw such pretty little carriages in the street. Couldn't 
we-—-—"" 

“Have a drive?”’ cried’ her adorer, delightedly, 
“So we will, The very thing to pass.away the 
time. Get.ready, my pet.” 

Off went Captain Sherrard across the street, and 
hired one of the very carriages which Miss Aileen 
had been so taken with, and the most handsome 
quadruped which the. stabia afforded was harnessed 
thereto—for when at home-the big sailor prided him- 
self upon being a.passable whip. 

In ten minutes the veliitle was at the door. And 
Aileen, in the softest.of ermine robes, stepped into 
it, the subject of enthusiastic criticism from all the 
idlers in the smoking-room, and with abound they 
were off on their:pleasure drive. 

There chances to be a very pretty bit of scenery 
in the. vicinity of that maritime city; it is the 
choice resort of the fashionables—in trath it might 
be called’ the “ Ladies’ Mile.” 

It is as appropriate a locality fora tragedy or a. 
lyric poem as one might see the world over-in a quiet 
way. Weare not going to describe it, for nobody 
wants to read deseriptions nowadays (which is not 
much to their credit) ; but-we-shall just remark that 
it ramalong for some distance: the ledgingybauk of 
the. sea-shore, and esvagyydown: gleamed salt waves; 
through waving pinerbraaches. 

As. the: pair merrily from sunshins, to 
shade under the: trees, Aileen looked from: side to 
side with delight at: the: brilliant colours of the 
autumn leaves, which made the wooded heights.seem 
blazing with variegated flames. 

Captain Sherrard: glowed with sympathetic plea- 
sure, but of course hiv admiration wae mainly con- 
fined to herself. Never had he seen such: gaiety; 
sach innocent and charming: joy: on her spirituelle 
face. 

How they were!’ 

hia arenohig round that circular clump ot 
trees which marks the limit of the Ladies’ Mile when 
they came upon a close ‘carriage, which was, drawn 
up on the. extreme tip of the grassy tongue of land 
which divides two arms of sea, with three men. stand- 
ing beside the open, door. 

One of them, held up-his hand as, signal for Cap-, 
tain Sherrard. to,step, which he did.on the spat, sup 
posing that.some-accident had happened to them., 

The next instant.Geoffrey Rochester‘had shot out 
of the coach and was at Aileen’s side, 

She glanced once at.that hated and almost. for- 
gotten face, anda shriek of despair rang: through the 
air. 

‘My wife;.sir,’*said Rochester;. laying his hand 
like. steel.upon: her: u : arm, while his eyes: 
glared angrily at his rival. ‘‘@ome down and be 
flogged: for the villain you are!’ 

Ac horwifiad pause, then. the captain hurled: himself 
tothe: ground; andiseized the daring speaker by the 
collar, and@swung him round with a savage violence 
which threatened'to dislocate: his neck. 

The bystanders rushed forward, and forcibly tore 
them apart, while Aileen, pale asa corpse, aud scarce 
even shuddering, sat forward with her hands clenched 
on her knees. 

*¥es, I denounce youasa scoundrel and'a villain!” 

ted Rochester, a deadty-sparkle in his eye, “and 
I claim that woman as my wife.” 

“Tt is false!” roared'the captain, finding hie tongue. 
at last, ‘You have.no more. claim on Miss. Aileen 
Guillamore than.any other mongrel puppy has!. OF 
withiye, ye sneaking thief.” 

“ [nave plenty of proofs to support me, and friends 
to back the proofs,’”” returned the other, in:a.ringing, 
metallic voice, whose every tone struck on the heart 
of the, poor girl. like. the. hammer on, red-hot inon,, 
leaving; a,.crushing. impress.. ‘I married the lady 
with her own consent and in the. presence of. three: 
witnesses, on. board my yacht on the night of the, fifth 
of September,|aud) here, is the paper, signed in) her 
own hand ”—he, tore a.paper from his pocket-book 
aud, flattered it as another warriage licence:had been 
fluttered not long.ago in the face of the bride—* here 
is, the paper which legaliges:that marriage. Ask Mrs: 
Rochester if Ii am: not right.” 

Involuntarily Charles Sherrard turned: to: the gitl 
hedoved, Oh, what # poor, shrinking, flinching little 
face was. that! And the eyes dropped away from lis, 
and the mouth quivered. 

By-ail'that‘is holy, can she be false? 

He: remembered in a moment those little hints, 
and‘ tempers, and half-repentings. Was: this their 
meaning ? 

“ Aileen ?” questioned he, hoarsely. 

She only cowered the lower in her fright and 
despair, 

“Speak!” said Geoffrey Rochester, with cruel. 
politeness. “Is it possible, madame, that you have 
passant from this person the fact of your maxriagé 
with, me ?”* 
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Still no answer. In trath, the hapless child was 
crushed by the magnitude of her own folly. Now, 
as neter before, she saw it in all its madness, 

Tie captaiu snatched the paper, and seeing to his 
despair that it was a genuine English licence of mar- 
riage, he strode over with it to Aileen, and it spoke 
mo little knowledge of the human heart.in Rochester 
that Le stepped out of the way to allow'these two to 


t. 
 pherrand grasped her firmly byythe arm, and ex- 


claimed: <* ; 
Look here) little girttf Tie tiie yom lisad'e 
swith ' 


svork 2?” 
She looked up iw that:diitibrtedifacoswi 
hope of merey in heer hearty, bmbithe. firey. siier gaw 


there bade her only *teeayble.. 


“T meant to have~toldt ypu iafére !”camesfiom |: 


between her dry li . 
“ Meant’to hove! ‘Then it’shttme, is it—it*’dtimmer”’ 
he groaned out, while his stromgg voice*shooldt withh 

ssion. 
“ Only let: me—oh, listen wilife oe ca 
tered Aileen, almost: inauditly:. “ god me 


1 


away from my friends. I led neversesmplim before 


—I refused ‘to marry hi 
“Yes, I've heard all that : 


lover, his deep eyes full of 
ere! I'll 


*Heeke im her 
, “Theepity 


“Yes, alas—yes, mbit di 
what I was doing—they dragged” mez. 
through a ceremomy-whileI-was unconscio 


“Girl, I'l listen- te-no~ more. palaver:.- If you'd 


come to me honest when ye first’ saw that 1. was- 
taken by ye, and told-me the onlikeliest story ye 
could trump up, I s’pose I’d have believed it all ; but 
now, when I see how ye can hide and deceive, and: 
carry a brave face while the heart of ye is false, all, 
ye can say only turns me the more against ye. Go 
back to your husband, and don’t dare to cross my 
track ag’n!” ; 
‘. “T loved you.’ Indéed—ihdéed'T! did,’ my ‘ dare 
ing had J 

“Your darling! “What take-me’ for, woman ? 
Did ye think I: wanted the oft 

b . stopped, but” the’ contbtaptuots ‘silénes spoke 
volumes: i és 

Aileen rose;‘and, with afhee wittiertag’ into dead’ 
pallor, hel@‘up ter hatiie'as “if! to ‘shielherself from: 
the scathing bléw’ ‘then, ‘with*a’ cry” of ffenzy; she 
sprang’*from the~ vehiclé, ‘and lie’ a maniae dashed 
over the steep Géclivity ard'disappeared) 

There was's moment’ of confusion, then thefour 
strangers ‘followed in’ excited’ Waste, and‘ Captain: 
Sherrard wae left ‘alone,’ ; 

He stood like a stock; his. weather-beaten’ visage” 
was of' that dull ‘pallor to ‘whith Brown fieosdo torn 


in moments ‘of agony; his’ great; smouldéring” eyes |' 


seemed fixed’in' an introverted stare’; ‘hid hands’ were’ 
clenched by His’ sides. 

He looked like* a man’ who,’ having’ travelled’ 
thousands’ of ‘miles through’ storm and! tempeat, 
througli fire‘and flood; through disease‘ and danger, 
to reach his’ home; filids' that’ home<a’ rain; and-its: 
loved ones dead. 

The pawing’ of the itmpationt' horse beliind him 
¢euriousl ya him. 

He went up ‘to ‘her, and patted hersltek rec! and 
rubbeti some dust from her Knees‘ with’ as fond a 
hand as’ if “his mind! was’ all-conseious* of! the act’; 
and then he gazed at’ the empty’ seat, and’at'a tiny 
glove lying wpon it ‘with stupid’ wouder. 

Aileew had gone! away+-stie’ would retarn in: a 
moment ; that was little Yellow Hair’s glove. 

He took itiin bis‘ hand, the séft; dainty’ thing? 

Aileen*liad gone away! , 


He muttered the: words almost -vacantly, Tie |: 


poor fellow's‘eart was-stummed. 

Suddenly the sound of ‘voiced ‘and the crackling’ of: 
branches fell upow hiseary. The men'were returning, 
aud! y Rochester bere it bis‘arms: a’ dtipping’ 
and half-senseless form: : 

Like a thundertolt‘ca sion toCharles’ 
Sherrard, The glove was*fting from’ his hand’; 
darkly he gazed at the ental; pale face which so often 


had nestled ow his shoutdér, now ‘Testing on‘ Rochies~- 


ter’s, at the lovely form hie so'often tiad clasped, now 
clasped by'Rechester,’ © * ” 

Aileen had come’ ‘back—Aileen;* the ’ polluted 
Yenomous thing, whieh had*curled into liteheart'with 


loathsome guile.” ‘ 
upot hii’; with hal fattered im- 
| sar-se-y he snatched bis revolver from ‘his breast; 


} Stane rose-fiom:his knees covered with) dist, andi 
tte loner "or two* ugly bruises, and rushed to where. 


tc: yerior more, |, 
ib ch ester; |: 
in” 


TIL tale. caves oft eer: Sties mmyy wild,” said 


; | 'taimy wondering where his old; bluf tone had« gone 


There was a quick flash, report, and curl of smoke 
—s hoarse cry from Rochester—a shout of dismay 
from his men—a vision of the infuriated captain 
struggling with some new adversary, of thie pistol 
whirling out of bis hand to a bed of ferns, and then 
the blinding smoke cleared away, and Sherrard re- 
cognized his assailant. 

“ What! you, Shane?” muttered the captain, driv- 
ing him from him ; then all energy seemed to forsake 
him, 

He sat down ona mossy stone and covered his face 
with Lis handss, 


tiestér stood! liolding Aileen tigtitly i@ his” 
arms. 

“ Heaven: 
did I knock 


“ Thanks, my: good fellow,” said’ Rochesters,: 
jwes considerably startled himself ;;‘“yousjust 
my wile’s life.” 

Aileen lay with closed eyes andilinittedbrows, and 
one would have called: ber dead, only titat largetears 
were dropping from her blanched clreelés. 

“ Ochone, ear!” soblied! Shameyat the 


Is.she hit}.therdartfie?: or 


ullyatitheiron 


a glance of malignawtitrtitaph atétthe 
; of his lave-rivals. 
her inthe: carriage andl nodibd ito:| 
es tumount.. 
werecedl’ im Uutthinseif: 
ieh were care’) y raised so» 
stolém: omees frome me, how 


lawftl husbasité. 
atte’ 
tor 
attempted murder,. 
‘as& reward for the good’ serviée-you=liavo- rendered 
me.” 

He tossed a gold piece to the young Irishman, and 
entering the carriage shut the.door. 

Shane stooped, quietly picked. up the: piece, and! 
striding’ after’ the vehicle, which wasiin the aot of 
moving’ off; davwed it; with: unerring aim, full in 
“Rochester’s face. 
Bike: your ill-gottem' money, ye black-livered 
‘ thief!” *heshouted, aud, springing’ up‘the bank, dis+ 
a 

“Stop!” cried Rochester, pale with rage and 
‘smarting with pain; for his. lip: bad received a very 
‘ugty‘out 3! but*the-dtiver didnot: orrwould: not hear, 
aud He ~vas-whirled quickly out of sight, shaking his 
‘fist in the direction of \Sbane’s covert. 
| Captain Sherrard was left:alone. ‘The’ horse had 
\waudored over'to eigrassy knoll;and was contentedly 
browsing as’well'as ‘ste could. 
| The dropping’ leaves;soarlet and gold and ‘mottled; 
‘which ‘Aileem had adtnired, fell about him with every: 
‘sigh of the wind; the dropping-shadows rained down 
‘upon his uncovered head, and seemed to toss:his:dark 
“hair ‘about in ruthless*contempt.. 


retor to gaol) 


lwas the dark hour:of ‘his’ life, amd: the heart: of: the 
‘man was filled with the thirst: for blood, and shame 
and'bitternessto the very brim: 

Love, purity, innocence, trust—oh, angel-winged 
‘visitants; torture not ‘the soul of this: well-nigh: lost 
man with your memories! 

' Away! ye'thoughts of good! Away! ye suony 
past! The fyture?—~ come with swift: feet the 
bitter: vengeasice, the re poutine! 

» * 


A‘deep sigh ‘aroused him at lasti. 

He raised his: dark and woefully haggard face and 
looked about him. 

The’ sun: was’ dropping: into: the: ocean: line; the 
trees*about him were covered with dew, and: on: the 

dim grass near him:knelt’ Shane, wistfully watch- 
ing him, while tears ‘slowly rolled down his: rugged 
cheeks. 

We do'not know what might have been the fate of 
the crushed man but for this slight incident of finding: 
ai faithfalithough bumble frieud near him’iu his orisis 
of suffering and temptation. 

Long‘he looked in Shane’s simple face, and at last 
he held out*his:hand. 

“Shane, honest fellow, don’t: cry!” said the: cap- 


to. 
Shane clutched his hand, and, pressing: it: betryeen: 
his horvy palms, gulped out, tenderly : 


‘atrum up*imtime?”’eried liegy with} 


Tie: saitlf itch ise | 


This, which was to have been his marriage hour; |' 


in’ in yer heart, masther dear; thero’s the hard 
thoughts maybe agen them that’s whiter than drifted 
suow for innocence. Oh, masther, bethink ye well 
afore ye act!” 

“Go away, boy! Whatcan you understand about 
it? It’s « black enough business, Shane, and no 
soft wordsof yours can.mend it. Away, aud leave 
‘me to myself avwhile.”’ 

“No, masther;"" responded tleservant} respectfully, 
_but* very, firmly, “ Ye’ve: beer with: iif long 
jenougty *sigoor company. Heavemforgive 
Yey.sur, if* you've givemthatemate angel over to the 
cinemies.!' 

“Bee dhosts: om. thatt bayy,iff you're wise. 
Never: nventiom: tliat ageiir!! Ives made an awful 
mistake—wowkdll awe: married’ a woman) who was 
‘Diterey,my boy, that’s: enongh on 


thinkt overs The 
' ver tttiak tlieelike ! 
Step, withitinder:Heert;,aandltties n nowent:|aughiof! lier 
rippling up: lise. smusttiiry di mppbss on tue Lalo 
of Killarney; andi thiesswates]i ttl liandlal wayseready 
with. the: kits) deed!?? Shies that’ wrapped: lier: own 
soft arrumy asoundlyesto. ward!offi the bulléstof the 
perience oe She’ that? worsso brave, 
and kind, whiem: the-wather worrall. atiout 
us, aud thevouy. éneliin’’us? Gdbi),masther, 
— deaet! blwelée was the: Hour. tixtt mades ye 
misthrust t An” may’y es findlitioutisome 
day afore aan ool ” : 

Strange» to? sayy, daring ttlis excited’ ontturst 
Sherrard t.any imterruption, bautwather 
listened ageiél fhevinated: in spite of bimsolf/ by the 
(praises of omemwhommherbelievedifileerand desiguing ; 
\and so greattwes tiieinfierser off His hunstleco m- 


‘panion eee cen Page ae 
the vehi ive. bask-tovsseew hat: had 
become of thesyuatyy. 


me 

} GS ART Mm. XX WL. 
Tesened herfronutiio wavesswtiithorsh o tind plunged 
i vergy da plier Ibver’s anger. 

She struggled-firiéusty agaifsst thiose who caught 
hold of her, pulling more than,ome man farther into 
the water than was comfortable, while Lochester 
stood on the shore dry-shod, cheeriug on his assis- 
tants:with' words of peculiar fervour. And when at 
length she-was' carried. in @ state of extaustion to 
ther bank: and consigned to his arms she lay perfectly 
resistless; though quite» conscious: of all that. was 
passing. 

Thus it was:her miserable lot:to'be fully aware of 
Charles Sherrard’s attempt-on her life, and Shane's 
interposition in her favouri. 

This:awial eseape:so horrified the poor little maid, 
who had no seruplesabout taking ber own life, that 
she-cared no longer what became of her, but allowed 
them to do as they pleased with a forlorn: and 
scorned) being, who was not:even: fortunate: enough 
tb die; and the consequence was that while both 
loverand loved were in this:state of despair the astute 
Rochester sundered them with comparative ease. 

When the carriage had bowled along for a con-=: 
siderable distance her captor begam to: adjust. his 
disordered attire, to cease debbing the cut on his lip 
with his handkerchief, and generally ta straighten his 
somewhat disorganized get-up. 

Then he pulled: dowa both carriage blinds, and, 
seating himself beside: his: prize; looked with cold 
itriumph at her, 

She was wan and shivering; the salt spray shone 
on her face and hair; there was a blue circle round 
the poor little white mouth; and cold tears: rolled 
ceaselessly down from her closed eyes. 

She was torn and bruised, dripping, shivering, and 
crushed in-spirit—not the ideal picture of a bonnie 
bride. 

Rochester felt for his brandy flask, passed his arm 
under‘her bare head with all the calm airs of owner- 
ship—partly put on, no doubt, for the benefit of one 
of his: allies; who shared the inside—and put the 
reviving stimulant to her lips. 

That liberty, forlorn as she was, Aileen could not. 
endure, - 

She: started. away from him, and, crouching into 
the extreme corner, with a gasp of terror glared at 
him. 

Rochester coolly returned the flask to his pocket, 
settled hie cuffs, and threw himself. back in a com- 
fortable position, while he observed, with: no: little 
sang-froid, despite a slight lisp acquired by the swell 
\ing:of/his upper lip : 

“Very good, my girl! This is not tho. place to 
assert) my ‘will ; but 1 assure you that you are going 
on @ wrong policy altogether when yon’ keep up a 
ishow of rebellion. You are bound to submit to me,”’ 

Aileen vouchsafed no reply, but:in her half-broken 
heart she vowed that she would never live to submit 


fihatlomyzhitaggoffttieskind cu AILEnaiwes opytlidg/latt umeonseiouss when they 





** Och, thiu, yer houour, sbure’n what isit yer afther 





A frenzy seized 
elled it full at the unhappy girl, and fired. 


doin’? ‘There's more than the black trouble work- 


to. him. 
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In silence the vehicle rolled through the leafy 
arcades along the shore where the tide washed the 
~eeds about the feet of the rocks, into the narrow 
st ceets, past the hotel with the stone portico, and the 
group of idle young men on the steps. 

Aileen, looking through a chink in the side blind 
against which her forehead was leaning, saw a 
clergyman standing upon the steps, evidently wait- 
ing—saw the portly form of the hotel-keeper beside 
him, looking up and down the street—and a cry of 
grief escaped her as sharp as if a dagger had pricked 
her, for with a refinement of cruelty fate had given 
her a bird’s-eye view, as it were, of all she had 
lost. 

Again Rochester approached her, flask in hand. 

* You are cold and lapsing into hysterics, Mrs. 
Rochester,” said he, politely. “ You had better 
swallow a few drops of this.” 

She covered her face with her hands and turned 
her back to him, 

On they went toa ferry, where they drove on to a 
steamer and began to cross the harbour to the small 
town which lies on the eastern side. 

When about mid-channel they passed a large 
steamship in the act of turning to get into its dock. 

“The Princess,’ I declare!” exclaimed Rochester, 
in a low voice to his companion. “Just arrived! 
All right; the passages are secured, are they not? 
Fortunate that there will be no delay.” 

Aileen startled them by another sharp cry. 

“The Princess!” Why,that was the mail steamer 
Captain Sherrard had said they were to return in to- 
morrow! Whatif he adbered to his plan and took 
passage with Shane ? 

Aileen’s tears ceased to flow ; her little brain began 
to seethe with many thoughts. Before they had 
gone much farther, despite her desperate position, 
hope had lit a feeble torch in her heart. 

Again on terra firma, the carriage was driven out 
into the country through thick fir woods and over a 
peculiarly stony road for perhaps an hour and a 
half. 

Very little was said by her two jailers, except in 
contemptuous criticism of the wild scenery. Roches- 
ter flung a railway rug over her, but Aileen had 
enough spirit left in her to pluck it off and throw it 
at her feet. 

Consequently she was bitterly cold and chilled 
through by the time they came to the end of their 
drive. Never mind! Had she been frozen to an 
icicle she was determined to accept nothing from her 
captor. 

She looked sharply about her as the door. was 
opened to see what were her chances of escape. 





[BETWEEN TWO CLAIMANTS.] 


She saw a large wooden house set in the midst of 
a level plot of grass, with a small village of barns, 
stables, and other outhouses in the rear, and a 
wilderness of blue-green pines and gorgeously 
coloured hard-wood trees all around. 

As she stepped to the ground, disdaining all help, 
though her limbs were benumbed, the door of the 
house opened and a strange figure made its appear- 


ance. 

A tall, stooping woman, clad in a thick, bright 
shawl, her face pinched and wasted, her dark eyes 
preternaturally large, her features wearing an expres- 
sion of deep agitation, came forward, 

“Zolande!” cried Aileen, and, scarce knowing 
what she did, she flew to her old patient and clung 
to her as if she had been her dearest friend. 

“ Alas !’’ muttered the Spanish woman, in a sud- 
den passionate whisper, “I iad prayed never to see 
thy sweet face again, my little one!” 

At the same moment, while pressing the cold hands 
which clung to her, she appeared to repulse the em- 
brace and to wait upon Rochester's commands with 
perfect deference, while that personage witnessed 
the meeting rather suspiciously. 

“See to Mrs. Rochester’s wants, Zolande,” said 
he, harshly. “Give her dry clothing and suitable 
refreshment’s; and see that you don’t betray the 
trust placed in you a second time,” he added, with a 
satirical smile playing over his keen features. 

The woman led Aileen up a wooden staircase into 
a large, square room, furnished with a homespun 
carpet, a rickety, spider-legged table, some wooden 
chairs, with a shell of unknown crustaces painted on 
the backs, a lame sofa propped on a piece of wood, 
and a large fireplace filled with a furze bush, 

Having closed the door of this inviting retreat, 
Zolande threw herself upon her knees before Aileen, 
and, pressing her damp garments to her lips, burst 
into low cries of sorrow, while tears fell in torrents 
from her eyes. 

“ Zolande,”’ faltered the girl, trembling with hope 
and surprise, ‘“*are you really my friend?” 

“Did not the white dove save me from death at 
the danger of her own life?” sobbed the woman, 
“Ab! I have prayed that she should escape the 
fowler’s snare, and, alas! she is made fast again.” 

* Yes, Zolande, fast enough ; and all hope of joy 
in life is wrecked, I fear. Iam cast off by the man 
I love—cast off as a vile deceiver, to the mercy of 
this pitiless monster,” whispered Aileen, with her 
face on the other’s shoulder, and her words were 
smothered by bitter weeping. “ I don't kaow what 
is to become of me. I can uever, never be his wiie 





—never, though he shouli tear me in w thousaud 
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pieces! Oh, Zolande! if you: have any kindness 
for me in your soul, help me to defy him!” 

“Sweet mistress!” returned the Spanish woman, 
taking her little hands and aparieving soem tenderly ;. 
“you were like an angel to me who had been so 
cruel! Can human heart deny gratitude when it. 
knocks for entrance! , These blessed hands gave me 
my life—can Zolande ever forget that? .Madame, L 
am your slave, to work your will, to protect and to- 
succour; butit must beingecret.. Should my master 
suspect, I should never see the, white dove. more. 
Be discreet, then, and if I seem hard and cruel, re- 
member it is.but to blind him. Hush! he comes! 
but keep up heart, my beloved little one—Zolande 
cannot forget !”’; . 

She held up one finger to still the other’s sobs, 
while her large eyes, glowed with a strange and. 
beautiful light, such as & mother would bestow upon 
her suffering child; the next moment she was coldly 
removing <Aileen’s. wet wrappings and ransacking 
a trunk, which the young girl recognized as one 
of the belongings of her place of captivity in the 
light-house, for suitable garments in which to array. 


er. 

The foot which had been distinctly audible coming 
up the bare stairs was heard no more., Zolande 
held up her finger to enjoin silence, and went on 
bringing forth some of those gorgeous garments. 
which Rochester seemed to have provided with such 
lavish profusion for his captive bride. 

“ He listens,” she breathed in Aileen’s ear.. “ Speak, 
my child, in such guise as to allay his suspicions of 
u 


8. 

“I will die, before I. ever acknowledge such 4 
dastard as my husband !” cried Aileen, with a spark 
of thorough hatred in her blue eyes. 

“ Madame must not speak thus,” returned her at- 
tendant, actually dismayed at her boldness. ‘“ My 
master is great, and all things bow before him. You 
are but the dust beneath his feet, over .which he 
treads to reach his ambitious desires! Madame must 
learn to kiss her lord’s band, and to ackaowledge 
herself his t slave!” 

“His slave! the villain! the.coward!" shrieked 
Aileen, forgetting wholly that she was acting: 
“never while I have the breath of life in me! Let 
him dare to insult me by any approach, and I will 
tear him to. pieces! I hate him! I despise him 
beyond all words! His slave! ha, ha, ha!” 

The step retired gently downstairs again. y 

The women looked at each other, aud as, Aileen# 
laughter grew more. convulsive they rushed ivte 
each other’s arms. 

(To be continued.) 
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WHEN THE SHIP COMES, HOME. 


—>— 
OHAPTER ‘XI. 


By strangérs left upon a lonely shore, 
“Tainown, ured, was the friendlesa 


For child to weep or widow to deplore 

There never came to his unburied head. 

- Campbell, 

CuarLEs Ruuy gave a start and uttered a cry 
that was real when the elderly female declared the 
unhappy suicide to be:her missing lodger, Mr. Con- 
greve. 

Looking at the ghastly, distorted: face and’ power- 
ful frame, with the memory that Brinsley Congreve 
was indeed dead to the world upon him, Ruhl could 
almost fancy that the woman was correct. 

There was a strong resemblance between the dead 
man and Congreve, both in face and figure. ‘T'he 
coincidence in the elderly female being so positive 
as to the identity was less remarkable than it had at 
first appeared when Charles: remembered the little 
—e of the exchange of coat and hat the night 

ore. 

When the poor old lady could be brought to some- 
thing approaching ‘composure: she examined the 
clothes again, the vest in particular. 

It was bis, she said. She had braided it with 
her own hands when it was all frayed out and untidy, 
and the poor gentleman was so neat and particular 
that rags made him quite unhappy. 

She gave her nameas Mrs. Wilkins, widow—Sarah 
Wilkins, as was well known.’ The gentleman had 
come to her four months ago or thereabouts. He had 
his things theregood linen and # change or two of 
clothes—but he got poorer and poorer, and they 
went mysterious like, though of course she couldn't 
be deceived as to where they did go to, and at last 
there was no more to go. The poor gentleman, who 
was a quiet and uncomplaining, used to do law 
copying, but it wasn’t often, . 

“ He went on and on downwards until he had not 
enough food to keep life and soul together,” she con- 
tinued, shedding tears at every pause and making 
each fullstop a sob. “Then his work fell off and he 
fell ill. | Poor dear son), he never would ask or bor- 
row food nor money. When he earned a little bit he 
paid up bis rent like the true, honourable gentleman 
he was. For two whole days he never left his room, 
and, surprised-like and uneasy, I went in without 
knocking at tlie door, for:I had. # presentiment, as 
people do sometimes, that something tad happened. 
There i found him laying on the bed, a book by his 
side, bis eyes open, but insensible, He'd neither bite 











(cuPip’s ENVOY.] 

nor sup the whole of them two days. Heaven forgive 
them that negleeted him! So I nursed him through 
that illness, for I never would while I'd bite-or sup 
let one so quiet and» good die of want. When he 
got well be did some more copying and raised a few 
shillings somewhere and paid me and thanked me, 
with tears in his great eyes, and said I'd been o 
mother to'him.' Oh, if Heaven had been so good as 
to give me such a son he should never, while I:had 
fingers to work with, have wanted as that poor soul 
did, never!” 

Here the poor old lady broke down again, entirely 
overcome with the memory of the distressing scene. 
Choking down her sobs, she went on: 

“I didn’t want to take his few shillings, but he 
was so proud ;60 I took ’em. and used to send him 
upa bitof breakfast or tea. ‘Then he used to smile 
like and say I was a distressing myself. for one who 
was unworthy, and then he’d blame himself and say 
as how his misfortune was all his own fault, which 
it never could‘have been, ‘Then, because I would 
make him take food when‘ he hadn’t any, he took to 
staying out all day and only‘a-coming in when [ was 
in bed. I used to put food in his room at them 
times. - But it was only the other day he calls me up 
and says,‘ My dear Mrs, Wilkins,’ jest as if he was 
talking to a duchess like, ‘I cannot pay you all the 
rent I owe you, therefore I must insist on your not 
robbing yourself for me. It is robbery for me to live 
on your generosity. The meals choke me when I 
know that lam cheating a widder woman. If you 
send up any more [shall even refuse your shelter.’ 
I didn't dare to go and offend bim after that, and this 
is what it’s come to, Pooridear, he used to say he 
wished as how he could go off while dreaming over 
his book—go off to rest for ever. It were rest he 
craved for, and he’s gone to it now, and Heaven re- 
ceive his soul and bless him !” 

Mrs. Wilkins wept again, and a little stimulant 
was given to her, then her name and address were 
— down and what particulars she could give of 

im. 

“ Sir, if you please,’’ she said, when her evidence 
was: ended, “if it ain’t against the laws of right, 
when it’s all over and. noone comes for them poor, 
worn clothes, might I humbly beg that the waistcoat 
might be given to me, to keep in remembrance of one 
who was the kindest, gentlest, uncomplainingest of 
honourable gentlemen ?”’ 1 

“ Ne doubt, my dear lady, that simple wish may 
be a" she was informed, and Charles Ruhl 


spoke then. ; 
“I feel eadly convinced,” he said, “ that Mrs, Wil- 


kins is cwrect. I kuew Mr. Cougreve years ago, 





and though. he is much altered I trace the lineaments. 
of my old friend.” 

“Yon will appear at the inquest, sir ?” 

Ruhl signified that he would and then left the re- 
ceiving-house with Mrs, Wilkins, 

“T shall call and see you,” he said, placing a sove— 
reign in her hand, “Take this as an earnest of 
what [ shall present you in return for your very 
great kindness to my poor lost friend, Poor Con- 
greve! he should never have wanted had he come 
tome. Good-day, Mrs. Wilkins.” 

“ Good-day, sir,” and she courtesied to him as he 
passed gravely on. 

He had much strange food for reflection now. 
Brinsley Congreve was indeed amongst the things 
of the past. If he existed in Join. Hartpool it was. 
only as a second self, 

“How strangely things work together,” Ruhl 
thought. ‘ Brinsley wanted to wipe out old scores 
and begin life anew. How a string of coincidences 
have woven themselves around him to make that 

asta forgotten page in his life's history, aud the 
uture lies before him as if that past had never 
existed. Marvellous are thy ways, oh, fate!” And 
witb that bit of threadbare philosophy he wandered 
on in silence, his mind dwelling on other things. 

He did not forget the desk aud diary for Amy. 
He purchased them before he went to the café to 
meet Hartpool. They had time to stop and smoke 
a cigar over a glass of wine before going on to fetch 
Ellen, 

They had not conversed much in the café, only on 
the most commonplace topics, Hartpool did three- 
fourths of the conversation. He was in good spirits 
to-night. Had the introduction to the tailor been 
given by a prince he could not have been better 
treated, he said. 

His own light-hearteduess and lively humour 
served to show up all the more and make oppres- 
sively noticeable the unusual moody thoughtfulness 
of his friend Charles, and when they were away from 
the attentive ears and watchful eyes of the café 
habitués he asked Rull the cause. 

“What is the matter, old fellow?” he said. 
“Touching this sombre air, this deep meditation, 
why is it thus?” 

“ Well, shall I take a leaf out of your book and 
quote Campbell ? 

Coming events cast their shadows before. 
Fate works most industriously in your behalf, my 
friend. Had you been wiped out of existence aud 
born again in the person of some one else you could 
not have bad a fairer or better start ina new path of 
life than you have. I lookedin at the receiviug- 
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house this morning, and I shouldn’t be surprised if 
you have to follow your own funeral.” 

‘What do you mean ?” cried Hartpool, who hated 
to be talked to in eni 

“Patience! Wheml got there-['sawamrespectable 
aged female reading-the-placard:. Siie-was:trem bling 
and weeping. Hermame:was: Wilkinspfarah Wilkins; 


widow. Isehestrangetovy 
“My good+hearted: Realy" iadat Hart pool) 
i audia-chill of horrorrslewt}ycoming. on, 


and thliere rwase an wail), ac 
She knew them) .shesaidi. 


the coat she recogpined! Hyythie: makiestie weure; ard: 


the Hat:by the seames telibay,seoshies ssveresto the dead: 


inan. beinge «Mir EG@iegreves.a: mies, dbar gentle- 
man as ever was, sumlittiage. will becausisqnestheldion 
him." \ 





never saw-asyyonersomench likeomy fritmdHbet 

50 | dropped lansigthowes,Congrewerand liis*past, an 
adiedmy awa: testiiemyyto that: off thetrespectab 
elderly, feamalé:, Sie you are po. Sortie a . 


“ Rubl, what>iiyour mostver iim 


mm thio} 


hot, excited and haggard, the victim of the most 
violent and conflicting emotions. He wasina despe- 
rate: state of mind, uncertain, wavering between 
ambition, that sou!-consuming passion for the triamph 
of‘an:hour; anda virtue which 7 sometimes mean 
ouly apathy, or even insensibility,. 

Hb had totae violently below: his#breathiy, bad 


stances of the case with much patience and good 
feeling. Ruhl’s evidence was taken down, The 
foreman of thé jury regretted that the gentleman 
who had jumped into the water"was'not present, but 
Charlés-explained that it was imposaible, as he was 
on thie Gbntinent. . Bs 

“Wiss were>walking arm tlie tims,” ho 


turned his friend in. augeet audi iii.) said},*we heardithe fs. slams friend, 
oye ~ ine ania 4 


sentiments and his logic with , 
refased to hear, and yet, stridingaboutithe roomy hed 
listened, and while he listenedédravkedeepl y; andso0 
the:daylight had passed imand sew thenppart foiaads: 
for-the:night at least. _ 

Rabi had left home before 
down to breakfast in t 


living eet vera es ae: ca bibs| lod. Lt 


than the-mest/despicable: 
think I am:dead 4 

“To think thint woul Die aan fiwalt to~ mayposvms) 
common-sense aaall . ; 
advancement andi That: poor: fobwe bind | 
wandered from other lands to that fatal spot;.and 
fear will retern to his native elements unrecognized, 
uncared for, except that he has my. friend’s name, 
and I[ perform a friend’s sacred duty.” 

John Hartpool was dull-spirited now. The 
shadow of the coming events:closed over him like: a 
pall, he thought, and he began to regret thestep’ he 
had taken, to regret'that he had’not faced the world 
boldly in his own name, leaving his follies, even if 
adjudged vices, to be dealt: withas' the world chose, 
dut atoned for by: himself. 

Ruhl tried to amuse him with a’ grapliic' aecount 
of Mrs, Sarah’ Wilkins’s patlietio little tale-and affeo+ 
tionate demand for anything as a relio’ of ber 
esteemed lodger, but Hartpool only felt meaner still, 
and totally unworthy of the -honest-hearted little 
women’s affection. 

“ Never mind, old fellow,” said Cliarles; trying by: 
banter to make him either lighter-hearted’ or else 
thoroughly out of temper: Hartpool’s' present‘state: 
of dull dejection was- paihfally-monotonows, ‘You 
won’t have to attend the inquest’ on yourself; ‘Tbe 
firm will despatch you'before'tlien.” 

“IT feel that I would’ turm my own executioner,” 
responded Hartpool, witli a'savage’ snarl. 

Ruhl only laughed, and‘ begged liim to leok alittle 
less-like a mute, or Ellen would think they were going” 
to take lier to a fuveral. 

“Even that would be but # mild form of emotion 
to a-‘man who has looked upomhis-own corpse,” said’ 
John, grimly. Then he suddenly burst'into-# sharp; 
short laugh, in which heseemed to vent'all anomalous 
feelings. ‘“ We will talk over this matter to-night, 
Ret); until them—bah ! lét us live how we: can; for 
die we must; thongli I should prefer the» straight 
road,” 

He was not # man to labour long under a gloom. 
He had travelled a’too rugged path in life, enjoying 
the smooth, and accepting the ups and downs as: in 
evitable. Virtue’is not always safe with such’s 
philosophy as hiss 

He assumed a false gaiety for Ellen’s sake: when 
they met, and during the quiet, pleasant evening at 
home.at Mrs, Temple’s it'u iously ‘bee: real, 
Rahi was brilliant, in full voice; in splendid form for 
playing, and Ellen shared’ his‘ enthusiasm, They 
sang duets; so did she-and” Hartpool; and’ when’ tire 
piano was silent he entertained them with ‘aneodotes* 
of personal experience, and they bore ‘the-double 
charm of being original and well told. 

When the ladies had retired to rest the twogentle- 
men sat over theirgrog and cigars and helda very 
grave discussion. ‘Twice John Hartpoo) ‘lost’ his tem- 
per and there were.signs of a stcrm. Ruhl; cold- 
blooded and calm, watched him and humoured:him, 
like a man with a terrible hazard at stake. 

Daylight. poured in. upon them and) saw Charles 
Ruhl a@ little flushed but: still cool..., Hartpool. was, 








‘bie: redtusbiesbitiiesianer-man 


on. 

The. tline. té-start for Saxon, Oobarg and Co. was 
up then. He arrived'at six minutes to the hour. At 
five precisely Ruhl came out; shook him cordially by 
the-hand, remarking; .in a grave, thoughtful way, that 
they would take @-cab, ashe had much to say to him.; 

‘1 have artanged alittle delicate matter for. you,” 
he said, when: they were being, driven.rapidly over. 
the loose; shaking macadamized road. “ 1. thought. 
perhaps you would feel sby on the matter. I had no; 
scruples; I\drew:this:on account of your firat year’s: 
salary” —handing Hartpool aicheque for forty pounds..| 
“ You must: bay what is necessary for. your, bodily. 
comfort and:appearance ready-made. The firm wish 
you to start in two days for Vienna. You'willhaye 
a pleasant run.tbrough Germany, then. farther. pex- 
hape—perhaps not.’ 

Ruhl’s slow, sapient: smile wreathed his, lips: as: he 
8 


on the-cheque, bat he:caught.the tone and: knew that 
the words coatained a hidden meaning. 


spent an-hoar | 


ments. thaw I, léspt into the 
him fromuth® baniés. All-his efforts 
) Hed his own 





‘Tiiee.came Sarah Wilkins... Shexeiterated all that 


att c dswear 


| Could’swear his mame wasiGongrey 
| wasuspelt for her: arnt neler el 


Yeu ; 
‘ Ball! A 

‘hadnt! Kuowit B ngs: ave wes 
(itt, Siiteowas sure thexdibesased was. dodger. 
‘ hime, Til old. novel! she: lent 


of—Suicide- while in,a.ctate ofstursound mind. 
So, by the laws of thes@punisy; Rul was allowed 
to give him decentefarfal fi’ consecrated ground, 
paying the expense himself until some one connected 
with the Congreves ‘should turn up. So the poor 
fellow waa buried, and-ona-single slab was told to 
the world‘ that“ Hére ‘lies Mr; Briisley Céagreve, 
graduate of Edinburgh. University, who, bereft of 
reason by cruel misfortume; diedsby this own act.”’ 
The dates followed; as.asual,.6o: that Brinsley Con- 
greve’s grave, opened and occupied: before its time, 
concealed a fraud and published to the world a false- 
hood aud a blasphemy, 


CHAPTER XII,, 
x studied, nota, 
By duty ruminated- Shakespeare. 
Wrrs thesdepartare-of John Hartpool the motive 
that bad: induced: Ellen 'tu-apend, more time at, Lome 


pokes: 
Hartpool didinot:see it.. He was feasting his.eyes,| ceased. He hadi been:a pleasaut change from: the: 


dull sameness of: their: daily, lifes, The old. songs 
and other steck: pieces:for the pianoforte had grown 


“ L can: make some parciiases tornight,” John Hart-| long 'since:staie.. Gharies had told ali. his anecdotes, 


isaid, at length, 

* You had better do so,” Ruhl anawered.. 

“ But who is: going to chauge the cheque for forty; 
pounds for avstranger; dear bey:?”’ 

“ Ob, I.can get that: done for yowpresently,” | 

“Tl wonder what my friend:Obarles Ruhl can’t de?” 
said. Hartpool, with a reckless: kind of laughs; most 
men:of! his. nature are proue to become reckless with: 
forty pounds unexpectedly showered; down. upon. 
then, 

‘* Well,” answered Ruhl, contemplating. his friend 
by a-sidelong: glance, ‘I can’t go.on being the mo~ 
tive power of: a big: firm, envichidg: others» by my 
labours and. getting: only a meagre salary and a rer 
fresher now and:then when Coburg feelsalittlemore 
than usually generous.” 

*'Be careful,’ laughed) Hartpool), ‘“ Remember 
‘ Fortune» makes: folly her: peculiar. care; aldo}. mg; 
friend, the ‘ paths of glory lead but to the grave?” 

*t So:does the path: of life,” Ruhl, muttered, witha 
gloomy shadew on. his brow, 

Then héshook himself, as:if to throw off his: morbid, 
feelings, and, stopping the cab, leapt lightly out. 

“Let us walk,” he said. * I've. got, the! blues;” 
and he remained in! the blues pretty well‘allethe: ree: 
mainder of Hartpool’s stay at. Kennington. 

A. clond seemed lifted from: his heart: when.at last: 
Hartpool, with a. hastily purchased wardrobe as; 
hastily, packed, left. Londem te begin his new career. 
He was gone and did not attend his: own inquest, 
after-ally That did not: takei place till the second 
day after his departure... Charles: Ruhl’ and) Mrs. 
Sarah Wilkins were both present. ‘ 


they knew every important: or humorous incident 
im his-lifé, and: he:had.beceme.s0 much a member of. 
the family'as-to settle-dowa: to their humdrum way, 
of life: Such. companionship:ae, this would jalone 
destroy love’s buddiug blossom. 

“ 1 begiw to think,” Rubl had. said to Mrs. Temple, 
“that the love which, binds-two hearts together 
for life never growe-if:the-two parties live, together 
under the same roof There | is.something .ia, the 
familiarity that’ is-too, commonplace to admit of the 
| tender aud sublime: passion whichis poetry itself,,and 

therefore cannot spring’ from’ the: setual hotbed of 
domestic realisms,’’ and: Charles Rubi was right. 

Ellen: began: to show a siowly growing discontent. 

The evenings at home were so:many: hours of gaping 
monotony—everything:— conversation, music, and 
song—all lacked. fun,, Cirarles:was,silently sad, but 
» patient, Klien restless-and fretful, Tlie time was 
not long coming when she! broke out; again iu- lier 
self-willed way. 

“ Wiiat time shall.L..meet- you, princess ?”’ asked: 

Charles, as usual, 

“ Noteat.all to-nighty thank you, Charles... I, am 
going out with.one of theiyoutg ladies of the firm. 
’ T shail not ibe:late, andshe-will see,me into-au omni-: 
bua” ; he 4 7. 
| “Very well, .jadybird,’ le | saidy<witl. a \patient. 
sigh end a) slow-smiley that fitted faiuslyand,then 

went; out. like. the: rays of an April gua; suddenly 
\ cutoff by;a sambre, fleeting clouds .‘* I siiall be~at: 
home;?i ; hy 

{ Dhis.was the beginning | of: Ellen having.her owe 
sway. She went! outiand.cameho:ne when she cose. 








The coroner‘ and. the:jary went: into the cirouts 


Gharlesino longer precsed:his company upon her. Lf 
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they met it. waerbyvaccident, if they: went out. to- 
gether it was by Ellen's request,. Ruhl was deter 
mined to let events gotleir own way. 

'tYou cannot stem: the: tide,” he thonght, sadly, 
“nor change @ river's course. Ido not:want to be+- 
come a fatalist, but I fancy that’ what is: tobe will! 


te.” 

But Mrs Temple took a different view of the case: 
A stern sense of duty, a mother's duty, madestrouger 
by a mother’s love’ andifear for her~ oltila’ welfare; 
made her take prompt action in the matter. She 
went to the firm and spoke to one ofthe lady princi+ 
pals, not hiding a single trath, however: unpleasant 
that truth was. 

“ Rither my daughter must stay in. the house,’’she 
said, “or some one who lias power over her must’use 
come influence, or she will be lost.” 

The lady principal felt’ considerably,shiocked. Tb 
her Ellen had seemed all tliat was pi , pure and 
refined. She promised toexert her influence, and she 


did. 

She sought Ellen, and. suggested to her that. since 
her services had 
necessary that.she should board and lodge, in. the 
house. 

The gravity of her tone, the suddenness of thie 
change, told Ellen that.something liad happened.. 

“My mother has been; here,” she. almost ins 
voluntarily exclaimed. 

The lady principal confessed she had;{and then 
read Ellen a mild lecture, 

“My dear madam,” answered. Ellen, with ecalm: 
dignity that did honour to the:family from:which shie 
sprang, “not for a moment forgetting the kindly in- 
terest you have taken in me’since I have lad' the 
honour of serving you, not—and I hope you will think 
so—wishing to show any ingratitude forall that you 
have done for me, still I must now and‘for good let 
you see that I mere put my foot: down’ against 
any attempt at control over my actitns as‘ an inde- 
pendent person when [ leave here, Asta staying in 
the house, it means a mild form of bondage, to 
which I never will consent. Drudgery I don’t mind; 
captivity Ido. If that is the choice on which I am 
to remain. I would.rather at once submit my resigna- 
tion.” 

“Very well, Miss Temple; it must be so. A de 
cisive step one way or the other is necessary for 
your own sake—for the firm’s sake;; If; you, should 
have to suffer wrongs or. scandal.yon. must. bearvit, 
but this firm cannot be made the theme of: publia. 
gossip.” 

Ellen coloured to.the,roots-of: her hair... 

“Madam ——” 

“We need not pursue the- discussion,, Miss 
Temple: I am simply.sorry that youshut your ears 
to the advice of those, older and: more-exp 
than yourself. I shall be sorry—so will othershere: 
be—to lose you, forrl like and respect:you; andso:db 
they. I wonder that a lady of your abilities: and: 
education has notimere: selfresteem:**: 

She turned away as she spoke, aud’ Ellen, strickem 
down, angered; fied and? choking; hurried 
home. There she gave-vent to’ her rage-and stame: 
in a burst of’ tears; and whem they, were~ cheeked 
there was a scene. 

“You have lost me my position!” she said, angrily, 
her eyes flashing fite-upon tier-motler: “ Now I hope 
you are satisfied: Who will keep menow?’”” 

“TI will, if’ you will’ consent to’ let me,” said! 
Charles Rubl, entering the room and speaking very 
tenderly. 

“ Respect our privacy and’ our domestic quarrels, 
if you please, Mr. Ruhl. Your:conspiracy has quite 
failed in etfecting-its purpose. lL blush. for my 
mother, and I déspise you. Iam turned away, as if 
I were the vilest. creature on earth !”” 

“You are not speaking the truth, Ellen,” said Mrs, 
Temple, calmly, “your anger makes you forget your- 
self. If you leave; it, will; be by. your. own free. will, 
You will not leave the firm in, di to pre- 
vent disgraece.. -L. would. much rather. have. you, at 
home with me, Ellen.” 

“ Yes, to be an. ill-clothed. drudge, or a pensioner 
on Charles Ruhl! He is to'bear the, burden.of. this 
house upon his shoulders, is he not, and what.is to 
be the return? Is he its master, ‘and. the -master 
of me? You would barter me: like: a sheep or 
& horse, and. this: from the wife: of .a» Temple, 
whose crest has ever been withont:a blemish: Pie, 
fie on you! Oh, Charles, I had: admired you: for 
being more of a man than this; I had loved you with 
quite @ sisterly love, because I thought you worthy 
of being a friend and’ a brother*to me.” 

“ Ellen,” said Charles Ruhl; huskily and’ witt 
trembling lips, “a word more im that strain and I 
leave this house for ever: You accase-me of having’ 
the burden—by which I presume’ you mean thé ex- 
pense—of this house on my shoulders, Thatis unjust, 
untrue, Sincé I conimenced’ my career in Higiand, 


been so valuable it was thought. 


eriencesh |, 


fart. of afemale companion orfriend, Ichave-been a 
homeless; lonely-unknown:. Deprived:of the blessing 
of‘@ parent!s fireside; a strauger to: the shelter of a 
homelyr roof, desolate in. this great city; desolate as 
the: winds ‘that: sweep the seas; always oraving for 
uiet and the peace of a home, my heart yearning: 
or & gentler contpanionsiip than that off men,, who 
cliange-with their ciroumstances and every change of 
= T have found refugefrom desponding loneliness 
n years of incessant labour, with but one purpose‘in: 
at’ purpose to find’ or create-a peaceful home, 
some one to share it with: me-and!lighten the cares 
of life, for life alone bringsits own cares: Tlie liome 
I found’ at last—a, happy, contented resting+place,. 
where tender faces and. gentle: words made every 
hour’spent.in it sweet to me, That home is here. 
How little have I'contributed towards: its. comforts !' 
How poorly, how meanly ave I repaid’ your dear, 
kindimamma for the long term of happiness and 
peace she has. afforded me!” 


lips quivered. But his heart alone wept. 

“1 had hoped at first that I had found. the. com- 
panion. that: my soul. yearned for. But it is. not to 
be. From to-night I ask you to.be. my friend, my 
sister. From to-night I ask mammato let me keep 
@ corner in: the-old home, that:I may, return, when 
my: toilaome journeys are done, that I may feel the 
tranquil pleasure of knowing that thereis.a home,a 
hallowed place to me; where I! cau retire and rest.) I 
shall travel again for the firm,.and so relieve you: of 
my presence, and perhaps in time.I may'conquer this} 
love, stifle it down as something that must nob—sliall 
‘i exist, for—for your sake, Ellen!: FPor—your— 

e. 

His voice: broke down’ then, two: large hot tears: 
atood trembling on his white cheeks, and*before he4 
could dash them away there was a cry, and! Ainy, 
the impetuous, had flown into his arms. 

“ Charles, Charles,” she ‘said, as if her little heart 
would burst, “don’t*take’on so! Don’t, dear, dear 
Cliarles! oh,@t was cras!’ of her—cruel, cruel’; but 
you shall be rewarded some day: Oli, mamma, tell 
him that there isa place in your home for him always!" 
Charles, so good, so kind; and patient—pationt 
with me and with Ellen too, and who does work 
hard, to teach and improve me, I'll never be ab- 
stinate nor naughty again, indéed’L won't!” 

The.outburst was over, and she sobbed aloud. 

“Little pet sister,” said Charles, drawing her ta: 
his. side; and. stooping, to, kiss; her. Then he: held’ 
one of her plump; brown. hands, and: placed his. own. 
on her soft flowing hair. 

Few things strike: home to a woman so much as;to 
gee.a\maniin-tears.. Ellen. was-deeply. affected.. Her 
‘heart melted at.once, 

“ Ob; Obarlés, L can't see you like: that,” she said, 
‘ gliding upia frontof him, and wiping his-damp,face 

with: hertiny:seented:handkerohief:. “ I: nevarmeant; 
}what I said. Fotgive me, dear Charies.’”’ 

Bat: tse coald:not speak. ‘Dive little: tender aet she 
b had! committed! to console: him: did‘ what his own 
heartewrung grief could’notid6.. It broke him: dowa 
‘at once, and his strong frame shook as he- sank 
into-w chair-and laid hie lead’ ow Amy's-slioulder 
‘ “Oh, Charles?” said Eien, sorrowfully; “ why was: 
‘I ever: born: to cause you: so’ much’ suffering? If I 
hawe-injared’ your sensitive heart, you have humbled 
me. Beliéve this; Charles; that’ the house never 
would be the same without you—never!” 

“For my. part,” said Mrs. Temple, in’ sitaple ear: 
nestness, “I, who have never known a son’slove and 
protection, cannot look upon you, Charles, as aught’ 
else, and believe me when I say that whilé it pleases 
Heaven: to give me the blessing of this home there 
shall be a place for you, my dear Charles. Ay, 
though you come back to.me barefoot, with the 
. world’s scorn heaped. upon your head—ay,; a hunted 
felon, red-handed, with the blood’ of your pursuers 
upon them—though all this should. be, Charles, 
there is a place for you here in my heart; and shelter 
in my home, so help;me Heaven!’ 

Mrs.. Temple’s voice had become; wondrously 
impressive in its intensity as she concluded. Ellen 
turned upon herin-surprise, Amy simply exclaimed, 
in her rapturously impulsive way : 

“TI knewit; I knew it!’’ 

“Alwaysyalways/’? murmured! Ellens. “ You: will 
forgive me, Charles, for wounding: your:feelings. I 
will try and be all you ask, all you seek: LI will 
indeed,” 

“Heaven bless you, Ellen,” he cried; starting up, 
and, clasping her in: his‘arms, he imprinted a baruing 
kiss upon her brow, and, with one‘haud'to his head, 
hurried'from the room: 

There was a’ great change~in' Elfen after that 
‘night. She had made up her mind to try and’ re- 
concile ‘herself to’ Cliarles' Ruhl. She felt somehow 
that his firm and patient  self-sacrificing love alone 
entitled him to her, Then, again, she more than 


His voice grew subdued and’ tearful, and thie pale |}. 


it-would, and accepted her fate with a gentle resig- 
nation not without its pathos, 

With» this, purpose. in view,,she wrote to Hope. 
town, told him as,much. as she could without. going 
into. domestic privacies—told.him that they must not 
see, each jother again. It would be best that they, 
should/not, she wrote. But, for both) their sakes, she 
regretted: having to.add that. their clandestine, meet- 
ings had come to the ears of the. firm, and. thatany: 
letter: sent by him’ would ibly. be intercepted., 

fy ~bye for ever,” so the letter concluded, 
“my kind, and, generous friend,, whose honour, ia 
tegrity and tenderness will fon over live in the 
memory of' one whose ambition is gone, whose 
glorious:day-dreams. must be, renounced, if not for- 
gotten!;, with, nothing, to:lighten | the perhaps dreary 
futare-but the memory, of, the one peep into paradise 
| afforded .her by~a, true. and; honourable friendship, 
| whieh. by the, harsh. dictates af worldly duties must 
be.tora asunder, Farewell'!” 

How. oftem she read. that. dirge, to the. broken 
dreams of her future... How she. carried it abouta 
whole day and night half-undecided. How, at. last, 
with; a. desperate: effort only, she thrust it. into the 
letter-box, and left it to govits. rapid.way, and sever 
the tie. of. friendship which, had. given ber, as she 
had said,, a peep into a paradise that.she could never 
hope to-see again. 

She never for a moment dreamt, that. her letter,.a 
strange mixtare.of womauly,,matter-of-fact common 
sense, calm judgment, and.at the.last poetry, tender 
passion and affectionate regret, wouldihave any other 
effect than the one she sought.. 

The day passed and in the evening Ellen went 
home. with Charles. Noxt, day, and ‘no; letter from 
Hopetown. He too had perhaps thought it best that 
they should not meetagains She sighed alittle dis- 
appointedly, but withal.glad the pang: wasiover, the 
infatuation nothing but.a dream now: 

Wait!. Io the afternoon she was commissioned to 
call on a lady of high rank, who, as most ladies are,, 
was greatly dissatisfied with her dress. ,Hilen wasthe 
most competent to deal with this fastidious lady and 
so she went. 

A hundred, yards away and. out, of. sight; af the 
firm.a man stood before her, She. was. dimly conscious 
of, having seen him,before when. she. looked, at, him 
| again, His“‘cut” was thatofa groom. A brief struggle 
with memory and then his identity flashed upon her,. 
Herwas Francis. Hopetowa’s coachman. 

He touched the brim of his, hat civilly, and. took 
from jis: breast-pocket, something wrapped: up: in 
tissue. paper,. 

The something was a letter. 

“T’ve been.a waiting, miss; on. and off. ever since 
eleven, this.morniog,. I thought. you'd be.ocut.some 
time. I’m very glad Ive seen, you, miss, and 
hope you'll not be: offended with me for stopping 
you.” 

“Yon are.very, very,kind;” said Ellen; feeling for 
her purse. “I don’t know how I can reward. so 
mach——”" 

“ Thankee, miss;. please don’t. trouble; master 
wouldn’t never forgive me if I was, to take anything. 
Thankee, miss; I’vedone my. duty-and [’ll cut back 
to master now.” 

And, touching his. hat. agaio,.be surreptitiously 
drew from his pockets flamiag cigar*which he had 
secreted at sight of Ellen, at the risk of setting him- 
self on fire. ; 

Ellen was surprised‘and’ amused with the man’s 
quaintness. She little thonglt that his fair, boyish 
master had confronted him:.that morning with a stern, 
white face, with no other poetry left.iu it but the 
poetry of agony. 

“Go,” he. had said, “here” (giving the address) 
“and wait till you see a lady, the lady you. saw 
with me in the park and whom you drove to Rich- 
mond.” 


Cs man signified: that. he.knew. whom he meant 
weil, 

“ You will either seo this lady going in.or coming 
out,” continued his master.. “Make haste there, and 
if you lose sight of the place till ome hour’ after it 
closes, don’t come back to me; understand that, and 


veying that: letter: into her: Lands only, and out of 
sight of the establishment, and you shall havea couple 
of sovereigns: om your return: Mention” no) names 
andidon’t' stop to takes nt from the lady; don’t 
forget that or I'll shake you out of your shoes:” 

As we have seen, Hopetown's confidential servant 
did not: forget that: He hada wholesome horror, 
in spite of his hardy strength, of Hopetown’s college 
training, and apart’ from-that:he possessed a senti- 
mental affection for his young master, whom he had 
taught to ride as @ child. 

Ellen did the very wisest thing’she could’ do with 
the two-shilling-piece she had taken out for the 








Many, many years ago, I have never known the com. 


liked him. Would not the'rest'come? She though 


messenger. She hailed a passing cab, told the man 
to drive slowly to the address of the fastidious lady, 


you know-how far I mean a-thing: Succeed: ia con-- 
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and, tearing open the envelope, read Hopetown’s 
letter with a beating heart. 

‘My dear Miss ‘l'emple,” it ran. “No. I cannot 
address you thus formally, until I see you again it 
must be, as before, my dear, my more than dear Ellen. 
With what emotion I received your letter I cannot 
call to my aid language sufficiently expressive to 
describe. Had athunderbolt descended at my feet, 
had news suddenly reached me that F was beggared 
for ever, bad my poor dead cousin’s shadow stood 
before me, had one or all these occurred I might have 
borne them with more fortitude than I did your 
letter. Part for ever! renounce you! The 
shock, so sudden and unexpected, would be too 
great to bear. No, you must see me again. If 
the tie of our sweet friendship must be broken, I im- 
plore that it may be broken more gently. To-night 
I will wait near your establishment ; if you are late or 
engaged I will leave quietly and be at my post again 
to-morrow night. Ob, you will see me once more, 
will you not? You owe me this much, Think of my 
suffering, my love, and my unhappy helplessness, and 
be merciful.” 

What was Ellen to do with her idol after he had 
written such an appeal as this? What most other young 
ladies would have done had they been in ‘her place. 
Send him a little pencilled note, saying that she would 
see him once more, but that they both must ‘prepare 
to bear the separation. 

She did not expect to see him this evening, Charles 
having arranged to come for her. But circumstances 
combined to hasten hér fate. Oharles was not there 
when she left the firm and did not arrive until half 
an hour later. 

Hopetown had seen her come out alone and was at 
her side in a moment, 

Ellen’s heart gave a wild leap and the blood rushed 
to her head. She saw at a glauce that he’was pale 
and haggard. There was a sorrowfal light in his 
eyes and he looked as only the grief-stricken can 
look. 

** Ellen,” he said, “ you will spare me ten 
minutes?” 

“ Yes,” she answered, faintly, and a little confused. 

He led her away out of the noise and traffic of the 
main thoroughfare into a quiet bye-street. His car- 
riage was there, so was the man who had brought 
her the letter, but he had eyes only for the horses’ 
ears. 

“ We cannot talk in the street,” Hopetown said ; 
“let us drive a little way.” 

Ellen hesitated. She had nerved herself to go 
through a calm explanation and bid him farewell. 
She feared to trust herself with him tdo long. But 
he placed her in the carriage while she was thinking, 
and, stepping in after her, the coachman drove on. 

Regret came then, but it came too late. 

Ellen looked at him hopelessly ; his white, sorrow- 
ful face touched her deeply. 

“Ob, Frank!” she cried, tearfully, “I wish I had 
not come.” 

He made no answer, nor movement, nor sigh, but 
sat as if he had been suddenly stricken by a blight 
or petrified into stone. 

(To be continued.) 


EDITHS STRATAGEM. 


“Now, guardie, I'll leave it.to yourself if that is 
fair! I’ve been away at boarding-school, poked up 
with a regiment of books, and now, when | come 
home with full honours—just to please you—you 
want to get rid of me! When I have only had a 
good time for two months you want to marry me to 
some great bear of a man, just because his father 
and my father requested it! Now I sayI shan’t do 
it! Papa never intended I should marry any one I 
didn’t love, and I’m not going to either!” 

And the little beauty stamped her foot, and darted 
angry glances at a rheumatic old gentleman in an 
arm-chair. 

** Well, see here, Miss Edith ; your father wanted 

‘ou to marry George Forbes, and you shall marry 
him, or ’li——” 

“You'll what ? I you dare to be cross to me I 
won't love you any more, and—and I’]l run away!” 

“ Run ahead, miss! You won’t find it so pleasant 
as you imagine.” 

** Won't you kiss me and forgive me before I go ?” 

And Edith put two soft arms around the old man’s 
neck and kissed him. 

“* There, there, you little coaxer, run to your room 
and get over this pet of yours, and then I’ll talk to 


you. 

The old man wiped.away a tear as pretty Edith 
closed the door after her. 

“The dear little thing! If I were not so old I’d 
mar—what am I talking about? I must see her 
| ee to George Forbes, as I promised her fa- 

er.” 

Edith went to her room, and threw herself in 
her favourite arm-chair; but ease did not help her, 











She took up a paper that was 1 near, and 
began to peruse its contents, when she saw some- 
thing that made her eyes sparkle with merriment, 
and a mischievous smile gather around her mouth. 

“T’ll do it! I'll see if he is as good as guardie 
says he is!” 

And, drawing up her desk, she took out her 
writing materials and wrote two letters, one to her 

dressed to “* Mrs, 


geestien. and the other she ad 
. A., Fairfield,” 


Three days after Edith was missing, while a note 
addressed to her guardian was found on her desk, 
It read as follows: 

“You Dear, Dear Guarpiz,—You must for- 
give me, but Iam going on a little trip. Don't be 
alarmed. If I don’t like it Pll come back. You told 
me I could run away, so I thought I would, just for 
fun. Now don't be worried, as I shall come back all 
right. “ Your loving ward, 

“Eptrn.” . 

“Don’t be worried!” But he was worried, and 
the servants knew it; all they could do would not 
please him. 

Every effort was made to find Edith, but to no 
avail, and Mr. Graham finally gave up the search, 
and awaited her coming as promised, 

- 


* George, I e the arrival of a governess this 
afternoon, for Lily and May; will you go to the train 
and meet her ?’” 

* How shall I know the lady?” « 

“ She will expect you, as I described you to ‘her. 
Her name is Miss Lawrance.”" 

* Very kind of you—but I'll go.” 

And George swung. the aforesaid Lily over his 
head, and brought her down again as gently as 
though she were aninfant, and did. not get tossed 
up in that style by Uncle George every day. 

* Do yau want to go?” 

“Ido. Can I, mamma?” 

“If Unele Gaorge wants you.’ ‘ 

** Well, get. her ready; it. is about time to start. 
Perhaps the lady will enjoy the ride bettgr with Lily 
than if she were alone with a great burly fellow like 
me.’ 

‘Great burly fellow like you!” 

And Mrs. Alphonse looked proudly at her brother, 
who to her was perfection. 

Lily was. soon ready, and they drove down the 
toad and arrived at the station in time to hear the 
ee ‘and see the engine come steaming up the 

e. 
“Fairfield,” shouted the rs,and a crowd 
— gathered on the steps and alighted on the plat- 

orm, 

All seemed to have friends, and George gave up 
looking for the governess, when some one touched 
him lightly on the shoulder and said : 

“ Are you the gentleman from Mrs. Alphonse ?”’ 

“Tam,” said George, as he gazed in admiration 
on the little, black-eyed lady who addressed him. 
“T suppose you are Miss Lawrance.” 

* Yes, sir—the governess Mrs. Alphonse adver- 
tized for. Is this one of my future pupils ?” and she 
took Lily’s hand. “I. hope we will be the best of 
friends.” 

“It's easy to make friends with Lily,” said 
George, as he handed them into the carriage. 

They were soon home, and, the introductions gone 
through with, Miss Lawrance, accompanied by Lily 
and May, went to her room to prepare for tea. 

‘You have a lovely home here; don’t you like to 
live in the country ?”’ 

- Yes. Uncle George says it’s awful to live in the 


7 Well, it’s not as pleasant. Have you any 
pets ?” 
“Yes; Uncle George brought mea rabbit,” said 


May. 

wknd I have Nero; he’s a splendid dog; we play 
together—he and I,” said Lily ; “and then we have 
Tabby—that’s the cat—and one of the kittens is 
mine and one is May’s.”” 

“That is nice; Iam very fond of pets.” 

The bell rang, and they descended to the dining- 
room, where Miss Lawrance was introduced to Mr. 
Alphonse. 

After tea Miss Lawrance went with May and 
Lily to see the pets. It was hard to tell which was 
the happier, Miss Lawrance or the children; a 
child she appeared when with them, but, as soon as 
she entered the parlour, she was the stately gover- 
ness again. 

The next day the duties of Miss Lawrance began; 
and while she found some stumbling-blocks the 
love between teacher and pupils overcame them, 
and they learned rapidly. 

“What pa think of the governess, George ?” 
asked Mrs. Alphonse,after Miss Lawrance had 
with her a month, 

“TI think she is the most bewitching little mortal 
I ever saw; I hear her laughing with the childre 
but when I make my appearance she draws herse 
in like a turtle in its shell, and becomes as stately 
as a queen.” 


* Look out, George! Don’t lose your heart You 
know you are "ys 

“ Engaged to a girl whom I never saw—and never 
waut to! I think her father—and mine also—must 
have taken leave of their senses. when they made 
the engagement between us,” 

“But surely, George, you will go and see Miss 
Carlton, will you not ?” ure 

* Ly I will, we | have pay Basi Law- 
trance to marry me; if she says ‘ Yes’ I will goand 
tell Miss Carlton how I pre gal if she has any 
sense, she will not care to marry one who has not 
even seen her, If Miss Lawrance says ‘No’ then [ 
don’t care when I — or whom.” 

“George, I am afraid you have done wrong in 
not going to see her before, and-——”. 

“Oh, mamma! Come quick!’ said Lily, ranning 
in, out of breath, “Miss Lawrance went to get 
some apples off the tree, and she fell down, and 

ks just as if she is dead!” 

‘ oe ran to the spot and found Edith insen. 
sible. 

He raiséd her, and, carrying her into the house, 
gently laid her on the seth. 

It was some time before she recovered conscious. 
ness ; her arm was broken, and in trying to rise she 
fainted. 

The broken limb was properly attended to, but 
she was a prisoner for three weeks. Very gentlo 
nurses did she have during her illness ; but at the 
earliest stage of convalescence she requested Mrs. 
Alphonse to release her from her engagement, as 
she wished to return. 

Alphonse was very sorry to lose her, and 

her, when fally recovered, to return. She 

packed her trunk, and was to start the following 
morning. 

%.. was evening, and Edith went with Lily and 
May to look at her favourite spot for the last time; 
they sat down in their old. seats in the arbour, and 
were so interested in their conversation that they 
did not see a form behind the heavy foliage, or the 
black eyes that were watching them. 

_ George had yay to look for Edith, and arrived in 
time to see such a pleasant picture that he sat where 
they could not see him, in watchful silence. 

“And you love us ever so mach ?” asked Lily, 

“ Yes, very much.” 

“ Aud you will come back again some day ?” said 


Perhaps I will.” 
“Don't you love papa and mamma ever so much ” 
asked Lily. © 
“Yes, indeed; I think you have the nicest papa 
aot Sarr It me wish I had parents, 


“And Unele George, too—you must love him 
better than mamma and papa, because he hasn’t 
got any little girls. Don’t you love him ever so 
much ?” 

“Yes; I’ll love him ever so much because you 
want me to.” 

“ No, not because I want you to, but because he’s 
so good; don’t you think he is ?’”’ 

“ Yes—he—he is good. But don’t you think it is 
time to goin? The dew is falling.” 

“TI think it is, you little runaways! You must go 
in, for mamma wants you,” said George, at. this 
moment, 

They arose, and all entered the house together. 

“Miss Edith, will you please step into the draw- 
> yoomt I want to speak to you,’’ said George to 

ith. 

They entered, and he led her to a seat. 

“Edith, you already know what I wish to say to 
ou; it is needless for me to tell you how much IL 
oe rei am I right in feeling my love is recipro- 

cated? Speak—tell me! You are going away to- 
morrow, and I must know my fate.” 

He took her hand ; she did not pull it away, and 
this gave him courage. Drawing her head on his 
shoulder, he said: 

* Your answer is yes, is it not?’’ 

She raised her head, and said : 

“You are free, George, to make this declaration ?” 

“Yes, Iam; nothing but Heaven has a right to 
join two hearts together. You have heard of this 
hated engagement, then ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

* From whom ?’’ 7 

“Twill tell you some other time. Go see this 

ng lady, and tell her you love another ; if she re- 
er you, come to me; I will then give you your 
answer—not till then.” 

“You do love me ?” 

“ I do.’”’ 

* And you will become mine when I am free?” 

* You/are not free yet.” 

“Bat I will be—and then you will be mine for 
ever. Where can I find you?” . 

“TI will let you know as soon as you see this 
lady. Come, your sister will wonder where we are. 

He offered his arm, and they entered the par- 





lour. 
The next day Miss Lawrance returned to the 
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city, and George prepared to go and see Miss 
Carlton. ‘ = rs - 


Mr. Graham sat in his arm-chair, very moody in- 
deed. Edith had been gone two months, and not a 
line had he received from her in all that time. He 
wondered where she was. ts 2 

“Tf you pleas?, Mr. Graham, there is a lady in the 
parlour who wishes to see you.” 

“ All right; I’ll come'when I get ready. . Who is 
she -” 

“She did not give her name.” The man-servant 
stepped forward and whispered, “ I think she brings 
news of Miss Edith.” 

Mr. Graham jumped up, regardless of his rheu- 
matism, and went to the parlour quicker than ever 
before. As he entered, @ pair of loving arms were 
thrown around his neck, and.a pair of cherry lips 
met his. 

“You dear guardie! Did I frighten you ? Well, 
I know I am very wicked, but I couldn't help it. I 
had such a pleasanttime! I have been a governess, 
and I wouldn’t have come home for a long time if I 
had not wanted to see you. I broke my arm, and I 
had a good excuse to come home, and I won't leave 
you again.” 

Mr. Graham was too much overcome by joy to 
answer. Edith led him toa chair, and took her 
place on an ottoman aé his feet. 

w ban to confess now, guardie; are you 
ceady P” 

He nodded in assent. 

“Well, you see you said I must marry George 
Forbes.” 

“You needn’t my dear, if you don’t want to. But 
it was your father’s wish; and I ought to follow 
out his desires,” ; 

- needn’t marry him ?” 


“ And you'll tell him so?” 

“wet V'll turn him out of the house, if you 
wish. 

“No, don’t do that, but tell him Miss Carlton 
does not care to marry him ; then send him into 
the parlour, so that I can see him.” 

“ Perhaps you will like the young man. It would 
—— very happy to have the marriage take 

ace. 

“Well, I'll see! but you'll tell him I don’t want 
to marry, will you ?” 

“Yes, yes—of course I will. There is the tea- 
bell. Go and get ready; I shall have a good appe- 
tite to-night, now my sunbeam’s returned.” 

The next day Mr. Graham was summoned to the 
parlour tosee Mr. George Forbes. Kindly, taking 
the young man’s hand, he said: 

“Tam sorry for you, young man, but Miss Carl- 
ton says she will not marry you. ' 1 am very sorry, 
as this marriage was desired by your parents,” 

“Tam thankful, sir, as I came to tell Miss Carlton 
that I love another, and I know that in that case 
she would not wish to marry me, even if it was our 
parents’ wish.” 

“ You must see her ; I will send her down.” 

“Thank you—I should be pleased to do so.” 

Mr. Graham bowed himself out, and George had 
turned to look at a picture when he heard his name 
called, and looked 
etanding beside him, 

- bm peeve 

“Yes, George ; forgive me for deceiving you ; Iam 
Edith Lawrance Carlton.” Jes 

_,We will draw the curtain for a short time, until, 
like Mr. Graham, we get impatient, and enter the 
parlour with him. 

‘What isthe meaning of this?” said he, as he 
spied the pair on a sofa, talking very cosily. 

Oh, guardie, pleasecome here! -I didn’t confess 
yesterday, and I want to now.. The day you told 
me I must marry George I went up to my room, de- 
termined not to doso. I picked up a paper. and 
saw an advertisement for a governess at Fairfield. 
I knew that was where George lived and thought 
Tshould get a chance to hear if he-wae as good as 
you said. I answered the advertisement, and was 
accepted; and when I arrived there I found, to my 
surprise, that my employer was George's sister. I 
was with her for seven weeks, and I have changed 
my mind about marrying. I think, as you so much 
wish it, I will marry George—if he is willing.” 

It is needless to say that he was, and three 
months after the governess was welcomed at 
¥ oe not as Miss Lawrance, but as dear Aunt 


‘ Mr. Graham died soon after, but not till he said 
e had done as he promised; and Edith never re- 
gretted acting as governess for seven weeks, as she 
said she not only enjoyed it but received a larger 
reward than she expected. L. J. 


Ove of the most ancient historians of Scotland 
prey of the blooming heather with which most of 
the highland hills are covered that it affords food 


around to see Miss Lawrance |- 


fowl, and especially for bees, who sip its purple 
flower, so that the London caterers for the 
describe their finest honey as the “heather honey,” 
that the Picts who overran the land at a remote 
period made excellent beer, but not having left their 
recipe, the beer has gone into disuse. 

Tue British consul at Oalaishas just reported to 
the English Foreign Office that an old lady died at 
St. Pierre-lez-Oalais, in 1870, of the undoubted age 
of 101 yearsand nine months. Her identity, inde. 
pendent of the register, happens to be singularly 
easy of proof, for she was a curiosity in her way, and 
not one whose history and antecedents were un- 
known, She, already a mother, together with her 
husband, was awaiting her fate by the guillotine in 
prison in Paris in 1794, and probably escaped death 
only by the fall of Robespierre. 

—_—_: 


EXPECTATIONS. 


—_~>——_. 
OHAPTER XIX. 

Tne cry of Mrs. Malverne that Charlot Lyle was 
dead was to Charles Vernon like a trumpet-peal an- 
nouncing victory. In an instant, before the smoke of 
the detonation powders had vanished from the air, he 
had leaped his horse forward, had sprung from his 
saddle, and was bending over the girl, with glittering 
eyes and sallow face glowing with evil triumph. 

Miss Lyle had been thrown against a pile of stones 
with considerable violence. The place for the catas- 
trophe had been indeed well chosen by the villanous 
confederates. The girl’s hat had fallen from her 
head, her yellow hair was half-unbound, her face was 
ghastly white, and her eyes were closed. Surely she 
was dead. 

Vernon's soul thrilled with a mad jubilance. Only 
a dying man stood now between him and the owner 
of Waldgrove Castle! . Another step, and he would 
be the owner of all the T'rebasil wealth! 

“ Charlot!” he called out, sharply, as the remainder 
of the party gathered around and dismounted. 
“Cousin Charlot! speak to me! Ob, Heaven! she 
is dead! Charlot—~” 

The azure eyes opened slowly upon him in an ex- 
pression of surprise and pain. The pale face flushed 
a little under his strange, wild gaze, and then Charlot 
Lyle struggled to her elbow and slowly gathered 
herself up into a sitting position. 

Not dead! Not even mortally injured! Charles 
Vernon started back, livid to the lips. 

Joliette Stair rushed forward to the support of her 
friend, and assisted Charlot to her feet. 

‘‘ Where are you burt, dear?” demanded Joliette, 
in her quick, impulsive way. 

“*J—I fell on my arm,” said Miss Lyle, trembling. 
“TI think it is broken. Iam not otherwise injured !” 

“It is Heaven’s mercy that you were not killed!’ 
cried Joliette. “ What if your head had struck those 
stones ?” 

“Strange that an accident should happen just 
here!” said Mre, Malverne. ‘Who flung those ex. 
plosive things, and why did he do it? One could 
almost think it had been done for the very purpose of 
frightening our horses and ing an accident.” 

She peered sharply, as she spoke, into the dusky 
wood bordering the road. 

One of the grooms.had gallopped on at full speed 
in pursuit of Miss Lyle’s ranaway horse, The other 
groom was holding the still-frightened steeds of the 
young ladies and Vernon. 

Mrs, Malverne walked up to the palings bordering 
the highway, and looked over in quest of the person 
who had thrown the explosive powders, but no one 
was visible in the dusky shade. Ganuard, who had 
been the author of the catastrophe, had not waited to 
learn the result. of his wicked exploit, but had dis- 
creetly vanished, 

Vernon drew his breath quick and hard. His face 
was livid still; his eyes had glare of rage in them. 
He had the look of a tiger who had been cheated o 
his prey, Baulked in the very t of supposed 
success! The girl had escaped his toils by a 
miracle, He looked down upon her with a bailed, 
hungry hatred that longed to consume her, 

*“ T see no one in the wood here,” continued Mrs, 
Malverne. “ The affair looks mysterious, does it not, 
Mr. Vervon ?” 

Vernon forced a jarring laugh. 

“I see no mystery in it,” he observed. “Some 
country urchin must have been amusing himself at 
this lonely point of the road with those Chinese de- 
tonating powders, and we came along just in time to 
get the full benefit of his exercises, Poor little 
fellow! No doubt he has fled in terror, having seen 
our disaster.” 

* But,” persisted Mrs. Malverne, “ is it not strange 
that a country urchin should possess a detonating 
powder ?” 

“Not any more strange than a thousand things 








Guy Fawkes’ day. Such things are common enough 
then and on féte days,” said Vernon, regaining com- 
mand of himself by a stern and powerful effort. 
“But why do we stand here and discuss a matter 
which is apparent at a glance, when my poor cousin 
needs attention ?” 

He turned towards Miss Lyle a countenance 
seemingly marked with the utmost anxiety and 
affection for her. 

Joliette was still supporting the injured girl, who 
bad quite recovered her self-possegsion. 

“There is nothing the matter with me, except 
that my arm is broken, Cousin Charles,” said Charlot, 
endeavouring bravely to conceal the fact that she 
was suffering intense pain, ‘‘The groom has not 
secured my horse, and indeed I do not think I could 
ride. Do not.let me detain you all here. Ride on 
to the abbey. There is a cottage near here. I will 
walk on and wait there until you can send a carriage 
for me.” 

“ Miss Lyle is right,” said Mrs. Malverne, growing 
tired of a scene in which she was not the priocipal 
object of attention. “She seems able to walk to the 
cottage, Let us mount and ride on to the abbey, and 
send the carriage for her.” 

With an imperious little gesture she summoned 
Vernon to her side, and, availing herself of his 
assistance, mounted her horse, 

“T shall walk with Charlot,” said Joliette. “Lean 
on me, dear,”’ 

Vernon walked at the side of his cousin, seemingly 
tenderly solicitousabout her. Joliette drew Charlot’s 
upinjured arm in one of her own, and Mrs, Mal- 
verne rode slowly beside them, the groom bringing 
up the rear with the horses. 

Ten minutes’ walk brought the party to the cot- 
tage of a woodman, which was nearly hidden in 
trees and conveniently near the roadside. The ex- 
terior of the cottage was extremely picturesque ; the 
interior proved to be exquisitely clean. The wood- 
man’s wife,a kindly woman of middle age, placed 
a wooden settle in the bright and cool little kitchen 
at Miss Lyle’s disposal, and Joliette, sending Vernon 
and Mrs. Malverne on to the abbey, remained with 
her friend. 

In the course of half an hour the abbey barouche, 
containing pillows and rugsin profusion, flasks of 
stimulating liquors, and hot-water bottles in variety, 
all in charge of good Mrs, Bittle, arrived at the cot- 
tage. Miss Lyle was transferred to the carriage and 
transported tothe abbey. A surgeon had been al- 
ready sent for, and he arrived from Langworth a 
couple of hours later, before which time a more 
humble practitioner from Trebasil village had set 
Miss Lyle’s broken arm. Vernon waited at the 
abbey in an apparently a eee anxiety to 
hear the surgeon’s verdict, It may be imagined 
with what outward relief and delight—and what in- 
ward chagrin—he heard that Miss Lyle had sus- 
tained no internal injury whatever, and that the 
fracture of the arm she had sustained was of the 
simplest possible character. 

“There is not the slightest occasion for anxiety, 
my dear sir,”’ said the worthy old Langworth sur- 
geon, desirous of alleviating Vernon’s supposed 
anxieties. “The young lady—she is your cousin, I 
understand—will wear her arm in a sling for a few 
weeks, but, if she be careful, need suffer little farther 
inconvenience. It is almost a miracle that she 
escaped with her life.” 

Vernon assented, expressing his fervent gratitude 
for her escape from death, the while bitterest regrets 
formed his thoughts. 

Madame Falconer sympathized with Vernon’s sup- 
posed distress, bestowed upon him considerable 
polite attention, and invited him to visit the abbey 
at his pleasure, declaring that he would always be 
welcome. She invited him to remain to luncheon, 
and he accepted the invitation, exerting himself to 
strengthen the good impression he had made upon 
er. 


Soon after luncheon Vernon remounted and rode 
to the “ Barley Mow” inn. 

It is not here necessary to recount the partica- 
lars of the interview that succeeded his return be- 
tween him and his valet. Baulked they might be in 
their wicked designs, but they were not discouraged. 
They had not attained the easy victory they had ex- 
pected, but new opportunities conld be readily made. 
They had been twice defeated; Vernon said grimly 
that the third attempt would be successful. 

*‘ You'll have to exercise a little patience, sir,’’ 
said the valet, “It won't do to have an accident 
happen to the young lady every time you take her out. 
Let matters rest awhile. There’s time enough. Too 
much haste is sure to spoil matters.” 

Acting upon this suggestion, Vernon paid daily 
visits to Blair Abbey, and like the lurking spider 
bided his time. 

In the course of a week Charlot Lyle made her 
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supported in a broad bine ribbon sling, ‘her‘facepaler 
than usual, but its sweetness all unmarred by’ the 
shadow of a suspicion that the ‘supposed atoident 
from which she stffered was’the result of the machi- 
nations of a secret amd-powerful enemy. 

Adrian Rossitur had returned tothe ‘abbey, ‘and 
‘Vernon assiduously cultivated Rossitur’s friendship, 
The schemer was not oneto neglect any opportunity 
to further his own interests. He saw that Rossitur 
was in high favour at the abbey, and “presently sus- 

cted that Madame Falconer’s ‘godson’ was‘ Oherlot 

yle’s lover. 

One cheerless autumnal afternoon, when the «dead 
leaves were falling from the'trees béfore the ‘fitful 
gusts of wind, Joliette Stair and ‘Charlot Lyle, well 
wrapped in furs, and attended‘ by ‘Vernon, watked 


‘slowly up and down the grand and “winding avenue, 


Madame Falconer, seated ‘in'the state ‘drawing- 
Toom, watéhed them from the'wide ‘French window, 
The aged lady was attired in a long black-velvet 
dress and wore ornaments set with buruing ‘rubies, 
Her yellow, sardonic face “wore a' wistful expression, 
and her keen, malicious’eyes, peering out from ‘be. 
neath her beetling white brows, ‘had sometiring sad 
end yearning in their black depths. 

Adriav Rossitur and “Mrs. ‘Helena Matverne ‘were 
near her, the latter lounging in a chair, the former 
standing near and looking out’ also’upon the ‘pedies, 
trians, 

“T wonder what Charles Vernon comes*to ‘the 
abbey for every day?” said Mrs.'Malverne, thought- 
fully. ‘Is he in love with his ‘cousin orwith Miss 
Stair ?” 

“With neither,” safd the humpbacked ‘mistress of 
the abbey, with acerbity. ‘“ Your’mindruns upon 
love matters as muchas ever, ‘I see, ‘Helena. Mr. 
Vernon is one of those young gentleman, so plentiful 
in these days, who have nothing ‘to’do, He~has no 
home, ‘no profession, You ‘heard ‘himsay ‘that his 
physician had ordered him to the country, and *that 
the vicinity of hia mother’s early home was’ tle plea- 
santest spot to him in all England!’ I*have-made 
him welcome to the abbey for ‘his*mother’s sake. I 
knew and liked: her. “Miss ‘Lyle ‘is his cousin, anda 
cousin is next to a sister. Iam sure I don’t object'to 
his coming. The worst I know df him is’ that ‘he is 
cousin to Sir Mark Trebagil.” 

“You used.to like SirMatk. "Why do'you dislike 
him now ?” demaniled Mrs. Malverne, quickly. 

Rossitur interposed at this juncture, ‘but without 
apparent design. 

“T think I will join the -walting party,” here. 
marked, “if you will kindly ‘excuse ‘me,’ Madame 
Falconer.” 

With a bow he departed. 

“Ts Adrian Rossitur Miss Statr’s lover also! ?"in- 
quired the young widow, the current of’her thoughts 
momentarily diverted by the movement of*the young 
gentleman. 

“He is Miss Lylé’s lover,” replied the 'keen-eyed 
octogenarian. “ Have you not seen that, Helena?” 

*T confess I had not. I supposed ‘that~you'in- 
tended to unite your godehildren;” rematked Mrs, 
Malverne, with .a constrained laugh. ''* Adrian ‘is 
rich; Miss Stair will ‘be ‘still wealthier. I »really 
thought it was your plan to marry Miss Joliette to 
Adrian——” 

“You have mistaken’ my purpose,” said’ Madame 
Falconer, coldly. 

‘Then I suppose Miss Stair-will marry Vernon’? 
Any one can see that he fairly worstiips ‘her.’ ‘And 
you would allow Adrian to throw himself awayupon 
your.companion, a. penniless gitl who ‘is ‘dependent 
upon your bounty. I can scarcely realize it?” 

“ Charlot Lyle is a'Trebasil on “her ‘mother’s “side, 
and is consequently well connected. ‘She'is «good 
and pretty, Adrian might do worse, ‘I quite ap- 

rove his choice. ‘There is no engagement between 

im aud Charlot, and I am sure that ‘he ‘has not’yet 
declared himsélf to her. All ‘that will'come’ in’ due 
course of time.”” 

‘**Sir Mark Trebasil used to be a great “favourite 
of yours,’ said the young widow. “Why is it that 
you dislike him now? I remember ‘that you were 
eager years ago to bring about a match between him 
and me. ‘Has he become dissipated’?” 

“No, I think his habits remain unchanged. As 
to the change in my opinions concerning ‘him, I de- 
cline te be called to account, Helena.” 

Mrs. “Malverne’s face reddened -with suppressed 
anger, but she replied, with assumed meekness: 

“I suppose I have forfeited all right to’your con- 
fidence, dear Madame'Falconer. ‘It is‘my own fault. 


‘I have only myself to'blame for it, but it is none the 


less bitter. I .remember how ‘you once liked Sir 
Mark Trebasil, and’I was anxious to ‘learn why he 
had forfeited your good opinion. I atways liked 
him,” and the young widow's tone grew plaintive. 
“TI found when I bad .married Alfred that I thought 
altogether too much of Sir'Mark. TI think ‘I might 
have won him but ‘for my mad folly. Is ‘there ary; 


[eancon wh y 2 should net win shim now? If he.re- 
turn heme, dear friend; and .become my suitor, will 
you not cousent tomy marriage with him?” 

The guéhing:manuer of her formersward disgusted 
Madame ‘Fateoner. Z 

“T have no objedtion:to yourwinaing bin, if;you 
can,” she answered,’ promptly. **I:don’t think he 
evercared for you,aud 1 doubt. your ability:to win 
him. ‘But, euch as\he is, if: yourcan »win him .you 
have @y'consent to your marriage with: him.” 

Mrs. Malverne was keen enough to detect mental 
‘reservations in the visage and manner Of her ‘hostess. 

'‘“Wouald-you have returned ‘thateanswer to your 
“new protégée, if Mise Stair had: asked thatquestion ?” 
Mrs. Malverne demanded, reproachéully. 

'“ Joliette:is ‘not capable of asking. my consent to 
her marriage with a man whom'she had not\seen ‘for 
years, and who never-entertained-a fancy for her.” 

“You think meiuferior’ in modesty to Miss Joli- 
ette, thén? “You think me a “husband-hunter, per- 
haps?” cried Mrs, Malverne. “ Well, perhaps you 
are right. I am here*only ‘on *sufferance. I have 
no home. I cannot earn my bread. — If you were to 
send me away, what should I do’? J must securea 
‘husband ‘anda maintenance, . lam like other women. 
I waut'a home aud. place in the world, I world 
rmarry anybody with Sir Matk Trebasil’s wealth. (I 
‘frankly avow to‘you that I mean to marry him!” 
Madame ' F alconer‘looked shocked. 

‘Helena, this'isunwomanly——” 

**What chance do you ‘give me to:be womanly?” 
Pinterrupted Mrs.'Malverne. ‘ You:have closed your 
heart ‘upon me. You have given ‘mea home, ‘but 
no lawful place here. At # wordfrom’ the scheming 
‘adventuress you have yyoucwill turn me-out. 
What is this girl to you—this Joliette Stair? . She 
is ‘beautiful, ‘I admit, ‘but thats: all. She. is only 
your distant ‘relative, and godsdaughter, but Iwas 
‘brought up as your ‘beiress. |I bave claims: which 
you should not-set asidesfor an act of folly whioh I 
‘have so ‘bitterly repented. I repeat that this Joli- 
ette Stair whom you'have brought from the Tyrol 
‘is a deceitfal creature,'bad and scheming——” 

“Hush!” commanded Madame Falconer, isternly, 
‘Not another-word-—=" 

“ Tovill s df you turn me out»of your house to- 
night,’*‘ex¢laimed Mrs.:Maiverne, her fair face livid 
with jealous, envious passions, “ ‘Phis, beautiful. Joli- 
ette, whom you think an angel, isvery human. Its 
my opinion that she!has a-seoret lover whom she 
knows you would sot) approve. ‘Oh! I have.not 
watelyed her’ for nothing :” 

“Humph! ‘What haveiyou discovered, pray 2” 

‘“]T have discovered that shehas.s »’ declared 
Mrs, Malverne, triumphantly. * You/sent herin her 
*~pony-phaeton to: Langworth yesterday morning upon 
a shopping ion, ‘She was.gone-several hours, 
I drove-out during hersabsence,.as youknow,:and I 
went to Langworth ‘also. \Iisaw her.pony-phaeten 
in front of a bookseller’s shop in the High Street,and 
the groom was'in charge of \it. . Irasked. him where 
‘Mies Stair'was. ‘He'said-that she went into the shop 
‘two hours before,and bad not yet. come out. . I: went 
‘in. The shop was:empty of customers. Lasked.the 
shopman for Miss:Steir, whom, it appeared, he. knew. 
‘He said that-she-had visited theshap two hours ; bes 
fore, made some purchases, and had passed outat the 
rear door of his establishment. I .had .the curiosity 


led ‘to a very quiet and very narrow street lined 
with houses. While I looked I saw. Miss, Stair 
eoming' back. ‘I re-entered thecarriage I had,occu- 
pied;iand drove down tthe street; but I: managed ito 
gee ‘that she had not been shopping. She must have 
had ‘a secret-appointment which she'slyly.kept,: with- 
out even the ‘knowledge-of«her groom. ,I-know her 
-secret, She went’to:meet’ Vernon, I suppose. she 
thinks you would not approve his suit.” 

Madame Palconer ‘smiled »mockingly. She had 
planned Joliette’s expedition.to. Lang worth, ,and.its 
object ‘had ‘been indeed a secret ,appoiatment. A’ 
former servant of the abbey had marriedia mechanic, 
-and settled in the village of Langworth. This.ser- 
vant was a cousin of Meggy Dunn, and.at her house 
Joliette had met her:baby and his nurse et the very 
time alluded to by Mrs.:Malverne, 

“You need not try to prejudice me agaiust my! 
god-daughter, Helena,’’ said the aged ‘lady, , coldly.’ 
“Let me hear no more of :these insinuations against, 
her, or I.shall be indeed compelled to close my doors 
‘upon-you, Never speak of her again even to meas 
-you have justspoken. Never couple her name again 
with that of Mr, Vernon!” 

““ You don’t ‘believe »me, then? I will prove to 
‘you her unworthiness, and that before long,” ejacu- 
iated Mrs. Malverne. ‘She cares nothing for, you. 
I will uomask her for ‘a fortune-hunter,,a scheming, 
dangerous person |” 

“No more of this. When Joliette is ,proved 
false ‘then Iwill reinstate you in your-old place as 





my heiress,” said: Madame Fateoner,in haughty can-, 


tempt; “but first you'll have to prove that white is 
black, Helena Malverne. Youcannot shake my faith 
in my adopted child. Iwill not harken even to your 
insinuations her. .|Leave.me now. Ido not 
care for the company of one who seeks to traduce 
end ee immeasurably your superior.” 

Mrs. verne arose promptly, in «fury of sup- 
pressed ‘and :iburried from ‘the room. 

Once in own chamber, :she muttered: 

“I/wilkprove this Joliette:bad and scheming—tf } 
have to forge a oh ere “4 girl hada 
secret meeting 0 ngworth yesterday, 
hand I'll provedt yet. .d:will ruin her in Medsw, 
Falconer’s estimation, and then:E will creep into her 
‘vacant place! ‘Iwill:not:be:poor and dependent in 
‘the ‘house where ‘I-once "was ‘looked up to as its 
future owner. I will rain Joliette and build up my 
; rity on her “rain! “Add one. thing more—[ 

w Sir Mark Trebasil’s address. I will write him 

‘a letter, informing’ him ‘of my widowhood, appealing 
to his sympathies, and asking him to return to Eng- 
-land, I-may ‘seonre the abbey and Sir Mark Tre- 
| basilalso, ‘If I ‘fail to’win' both I may make sure of 
one, ‘He used to’ be generous; can I-not work upon 
his pity so that he will offer-me his heart’? 1’) 
make the effort.” 

She sat down at her writing-table and proceeded to 
write a letter to Sir Mark Trebasil. 


CHAPTER XX. 

An ordinary woman would have found it a diffi- 
cult -task to write a letter toa gentleman whom she 
had not seen for years, one who had never been her 
| suitor, yet whom she wished to lure to her side and 
make her lover. 

But Heleria Malverne'was not an ordinary woman, 
as the reader must have,seen. She had an undue 
share of assurance, unlimited faith in herself, and a 
resolution and determination that were really indo- 
mitable. .She had determined to obtain an establish. 
ment for herself, a secure prosperity for herfuture, 
and ‘she was,;not.one .to stop .at any ordinary 
obstacles in the way of success. 

Her letter was a triumph in its way. She addressed 
Sir-Mark Trebasil.as a ‘dear old.friend of -her girl- 
hood," and:told,pathetically the, story of her wilful 
marriage and her penitence therefor, of her dreary 
life in.China as the wife of an-attaché to an embassy, 
with a restricted income, a husband who-had quickly 
“grown indifferent to her and whom she had ‘come to 
regard with aversion:;0f his death, and of her return 
to England “sa frierdless,:homeless widow, poor and 
desolate” ‘Then’ followed-these.paragraphs : 

“T am-egain at Blair Abbey, the dear old abbey of 
which I was once the prospective heiress. ‘Iamagain 
with Madame Fateoner,'but-she has changed towards 
me, She is no longer my ‘tender friend, my loving 
guardian. ‘She*has given'me’ shélter ‘from the cold 
world, but that is‘all. “Where-once 'I was ‘regarded 
as second ‘only to her'I am‘now ‘the poor dependent. 
T do not complain'dfthis. “I tdeservemy fate, yet it 
is none the less hard to bear. To go in and out as 
one .whoge presence is ‘merely 'tdlerated, to be set 
aside for athers, to'be scorned even by the ‘servants, 
to.see the datk days of utter atthe" Becrfipe future, 
when. Madame ‘Falconer shall‘ be » and to be 

werless to avert them—ah, these things are vei 
Fitter, Sir Mark, so bitter that"I almost wish that 

dead. 





hto look ‘out at that door myself,,and found,that. it | were 


“ But, bitterest of all, is the ‘fact ‘that I might re- 
‘cover my old position. here, and be again the petted 
heiress, but for-a serpent who has crept into the placo 
I left vacant, who has turned my aged friend against 
ome,,and who.is‘now heixressin.my stead, 

“ This serpent is.a ;young ‘girl, beautiful, and; 
parently artless, 4. woman.in.her love of intrigue, in 
{her base scheming, in her unpriacipled .manceuvres. 
Sho ..is about twenty years,of age, and is the god- 
daughterand very distant relative of Madame Fal- 
coner. She was educated at Munich,-and came here 
idireotly from an humblehome.in the Tyrol. Her name 
‘is Joliette Stair, 

“You will think, perhaps, that my sorrows and 
disappointment have rendered me causelessly bitter 
in my denunciation éf Miss Stair. But I have made 
‘no charge against’her ‘which I cannot prove. She 
‘has two lovers, Of these one is Adrian Rossitur, 
whom you’ must remember. ‘The ‘other is «your own 
cousin, Charles Vernon,-whom she meets secretly in 
the. village of Langworth, unkuown to'Madame Fal- 
coner. She favours Vermon secretly, and will, Iam 
sure, marry him when she becomes mistress here. 
‘Rossitur is thought by Madame Falconer to have 
transferred his aiiagianel to Miss Lyle, Madame Fal- 
coner's companion, who is your cousin, and she is 
also Vernon's cousin, 

“ It is for a girl like this Miss Stair that I am cast 
out. .She is unworthy, the love of an honourable 
man, unworthy to rule. here in ‘Madame Falconers 
stead; yet so. artfal,is she, so seamingly pure aud 





good that, you no doubt would deem ber an angel. 
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“You will wonder why I have Mohn A to you sue 
frankly. It is to enlibtyour aympathy in my frienod- 
recep and to implore ‘to intercede forme with 
Madame Faleoner that restore to ne at least 
a small portion df hér favdir. ' Iremember ‘that you 
were fornidlly a’fevourite-pf hers, and 'T entreat ‘you 
to use your infigénce withher'to obtain my pardon 
from her and restoration'to her’favour. I donot ask 
or expect to be reinstated ‘in’my former ‘position as 
her heiress, but T-would'degire to have some slight 
provision made ‘for my'futare ‘out of all her wealth, 
a pittance which Shall keep ‘from, want the, grand- 
daughter of her dear 61d friend when she is nomore. 

“Pardon me for troubling you, with my sad -story. 
If you have not quite forgotten Helena Wild, if the 
years have not changed your,.generous nature, I am 
sure you will use your énfluencerin my faveur.”’.; 

Mrs. Malverne read over .this..efiusion earefully, 
and said to herself; 

“ He used, to;be'as generous asthe;sun, | He liked 
me, although he wed mevermy lover. This-letter is 
sure to touch his heart, and may possibly !bring chim 
back to England, .I shall‘address him at St. Peters- 
burg. I flatter myself that. lebave;shown:the per- 
fection, of art in this letter, and I shall await its 
result with impstience,, Who.knows) what it’ may 
bring forth?” 

It was.as well, perhaps, :thatca peep into futurity 
was not vouchsafed toiher. 

That letter-mritten toad vance éher.own interests 
was destined »to «prove ‘a. firebrand »which .siould 
ignite into;wild flame .allcthe «worst and «most ‘ter- 
rible _passions:of ‘Sir ‘Mark ‘Prebasil's inflammable 
nature. 

Mrs. Malverne,:humming’a gay little tune, sedled 
and addressed'the missive, addressing it'to Sir Mark 
Trebasil, StiPetersburg, Russia. 

Then arose the préblem of posting “it, 

Mrs. Malverne $lippeti’the letter inher poéket-and 
glided: down the stairs. 

In the great entrance ’hall; pon a. table, stood a 
pillar-post »box-of' bronge,au ‘iuiitation’ of “London 
street pillar-boxes. 

This box‘was' regular tied-every evening by 
the butler,-whotransferred the ‘letters'to.a‘locked bag 
and despaiched them ‘by ‘trusted messenger to the 
post-office-at. Prébasii-village. 

Mrs. Malverne .knew ‘that the ,eddress gpon ‘her 
letter would ‘not suffer ‘inspection, and ‘that even if 
the butler noticed’ it bhé would suppose the letter to 
have been ‘written, by\ Miss Lyle, Sir'Mark /T'rebasills 
cousin. 

“There’s no danger.that ‘Madame Falcoper, will 
ever suspect nie Of writing to Sir Mark ‘T'rebasi),” 
thought the young widew...."SLam.quite sale!” | 

She slipped the letter .into.the ,box,through s slit 
in the top made for the,puypose, eud)returned-to her 
own room. 

At the usual hour theibutler-transferred ‘the letters 
from the hall_pillar;box sto she ypost-bag,and, Helena 
Mal eeraet letter was ‘fairly started upon its evil 
mission, * r 


At a later hour, when, Joliette Stair,.Charlot-Lyle | clasps. Upon. the ‘back'the volume ‘was Hettered “in 


‘Rossitur, and Vernon had ,veturned .to the drawing: 

room, Helena Malvernestolecinto their presence, sin 
her black robes, 
of preteuded,interest.and . 


Upon the plea -oftheddache,) .: 3 5 


The: litte groupdin-the idvawing-room twas very :|' 


gay, absorbed im music au? hap 
mo one ly Aaa her witha 





hall. she ipaused," Another ‘# her-present 
rooms, but she turned aside to thie Kandsonie apatt- 
ments: d¢cupied: by Jdliette. ‘A desire ‘to iuapiber their 
grandeurs -lautted Iter, “Sle -opened® the ‘door, of 
Joliette's boudoir softly and tovked in. 


No one was within,. Joliette’s’ maid, ‘the country | 


girl who had attended her before her late. visit tothe | 
Continent, had gone down to the servants” hall for 
tea and gossip. “The wax lights in.the lustres over- 
head and ‘in the-caudélabra upon the mantelpiece 
glowed with soft radiance: “A sea-coal fire flamed 
behind the’ silvered bars, of the,grate. The tender 
glow: upon ‘the. furnitire, the exquisite delicacy of 
its pink’ tintivg, the Tich .and artistic.value of the 
ivory mountings to thechairs and sofas, all inflamed 
— Malverne’s. soul with a‘fury of jealousy apd 
atred, 

“ Nothing ts'too bright. avd ‘beantifyl for Jaliette 
Stair,” thought the widowywith.a.sneer. “Madame 
Falconer never lavished .moneyjike thie for wy .en- 
joyment, not. even in,my palmiestdays, Chis artful 
creature has fairly..etelan cher ) way sinto )the ,old 
beldame’s heart. .. How 'L.wieh.1-couldraincthe girl 
dn the estimation of,. her, benefact Mad 
Falconer would..not. believe ithet Alies : Stair had 


“ 








visited Langworth in order to meet Vernon secretly. 
She would_not believe anything against her wew 
favourite unless she could witness‘it-hersélf, 

there were only some rich 
Miss Stair bear evid 
truth is, she is Ty 
loves the old 
her.” , 






a ! But ithe 
“or élse she really 
woman who has adopted: 


the grand 0, the books and.ornaments, and at 
last her gaze fell upon the-open writing-desk 
of ebony: silver upon a pretty inksid cuible: ; 


a win . 


Being jwithont those.notions of Ssenaur 
teltertbedtions of iam ople, thesyaun: 
approashed the w and ‘¢2 
tents. ; 7’ ” ' 

A sheet of pape dull view,and » 
was ‘written in a 1, édistiag vished the 





to 
The heiress of  ilisey fieea poctess, it seams. 
Fulsome enou 






the poem to’ a. tribute of love. 

Deceitial thing ! pein.her desk, I 

wonder? Has dice seny. (Rethaps I shal 

find theiclue to , 
Shevopened t 


"a poem wit 3 6 title, “ 
Therwidow fairgydikevourdilitixerpoem with aegpéte, 
dilating eyes. 
she-muttered. “ It\jgmmiblintentied \to~mifer to a wo- 
man. It is some mamwiknom whe lows, and from 


whom she ispart: maowiiverse f#te. It refers 
to Vernon, and she from him Secause he is 










"love of a — 
hopeless Object f 
jealousy-maddenedl “husband, “irs. “Midiverse te- 


posited the poem in her padkeét, 

“T’ll writeas a heading to it‘ To Chattes Vernon;*” 
she thought, “ aud. show it to Sir Mark Trébasil. “He 
will despise her then even as I hate her!” 

She continued her investigations. Presently she 
discovered in a little inner drawer a tiny volume 

ybowurd in wwhite:moreccoand fastened with solid-gdld 


gilt,’ Diary.of oliette:Btair.” 
Mrs. Malverne operied it-eagerly. Am insctiption 
ughter: “Phere were a ‘few: 
, ‘being “comments upon 


d servant, while I secretly visited the house where 
e-was waiting for mé! Was with ,him,nearly.two 
‘hours. Ob, my darling, my own! .I feel his. kisses 


still: ppon my lips, my.precious one! . If Tmight only 
aa m pronis) Ferbane, | eByust avait 
years, before.I can, claim. him as my,awn, before tae 
world! Oh, if I were:only free! .How.seun;shall, I 
be: free? | ,Heaven.help:me, to be patient !” 

Theareader of course comprehends,that this:passi 
ate outburst referred to Joliette’s unacknowledged, 
» pakpowm baby son, but Mrs. Malverne stared aghast, 
springing to the conelusion! thatthe object of this 
fervent love was Charles Vernon, 

“If Madame Paleoner. could\onlysee this !” she 
thought. *‘ Miss Joliette would then be ruined. How 
plaintynshe expresses her desire for Madame Fal- 
‘ 'g death so.that.ehe can;marry Vernon! ‘How 
soon-shall.t be free?’ . That is, ‘ How soon-will:Ma- 
dame Falconer, die so that I can marry my precious 
ond?’ That. is what she means. ' ‘I am:tempted to 
‘take this: hookto. Madame Falconer, but. to do ‘so’ 
would be to proclaim myselfiaspy. I know the old 
2e sense of honour so well that I am positive 
she-would,not.reada line if:I sverestovtakerit:to ber ; 
ut she:would,reproach me, and perhaps turn.me ent 
hf her:house for spying pon cher favourite; L:have, 








ee 


4 
Mrs. Malvermeexamined'the ptetures aid statuettes, 


It’s original, @h??, 
Routes the means to present | Paleon 


anemia teal Aetna woven — 
qplite| eyes gleamed as Bhesta dreriface gro 
eof + which was| “*If she ware aledif!”’ she whispered, trying to 


“Drove to Lang worth In my pony:pheeton, ‘Left the ' 
py conversation, an i b+ kr arte ofthe booksellat’s in. charge of my 
\ ’ drawal. “The hall-porter was || 6 
nodding in his chairas Hélewaglided through “the | 
hall and up°the great “lighted stair. “In: the~upper | 
tle 4o ‘hor present | 








Stair’s pocket, The book shall be open, so that if 
Madanie Palconer’s hawk-eyes rest upon it she will 
Gatch some portion of the meaning and ‘so be com- 
pélled to. . 














sthecrest.’ 
' Sheacted ampon*this idea, conveying the diary to 
Madame Falconer’s room'and leaving it open upon 


: : fitedl fin Uercown room, watching and 
“listening intently. 

Madame Falconer ascétitied the stairs at her usual 
hourand went'to her rovm, attended by Joliette. 
Saif am hour later Mrs. Malverne, peeping over 
we balustrade, beheld Joliette going to her own 
wtments with her diary in her hand, the bright- 
)Of:her face unshadowed. : 
‘gpy;could have gnashed her teeth in her 


fer‘little scheme had failed. 


} \SBhe bélieved that Madame Falconer had not looked 
unlike sthe, usual agpikiery, .echool-girl penmanship, |*daito 


the idiary, and that Joliette was not at all sus- 


severalyverses of ; j dustin regard to the manner in which her little 
Mrs.Malvern Maalf aloud, with « won- |"dlume had beentrangported to Madame Falconer’s 
temp curl 


)'Troem. 

“She ithinks “she irgpped it in there herself!” 
tought Mrs./Melverme. “Poor idiot! Majiame 
, er,aueuld never ‘believe a word against her, 
even #tith yareofs, “Imwish the girl’s worthless lifo 

iballeithets. she turn me out of my 


wasrentted . 
i es, Mib@liewelifshe were dead Madame 
1 


m my old place. If Jo- 
wing livid. 


llisrize Shems@if with<the ‘thought. ‘ While she 


““ives.Lam-nobedgidhese, “Why-should she not die? 
pa, 4hall a worthless-creaturé like her make me a beggar ? 
“That poem is wéitimmaiibetiite! Mail ame F'dtconer,” |‘I cannot-ousther. “I have uo influence here ; she is 


allin all, Butif she were dead I know I should be 
heiress in her stead, 
think !” 

‘She hurried back .into-ker~room and put out her 


If-she were dead, Let me 


















poor, ana Mada’ r would aust <allow her |‘lights. or*hours,she eatin thedlark, her eyes 
heiress ‘to marry @ wan. Herasike speaks of |:gleaming froméoutsthe thlediness. ‘Bome time past 
her' love, her t venguish. {Simeo my weary |'mid her shoes wuillzstole out of her 
head ‘Igy on. thy tmy best Mbéloved.’ Thejh yo-sbains toMdliette’s cham- 
shameless ereateud! /GhoWares to witite of euyman’ oor, and listened 
like-that! ‘A gif patts ithee mame.’ <A ovife t, In the dim- 


Teer ‘face “Ghowslicasttise {face of a murderess. 
é #Atseddoor. Bigyielded. Like a thief, 


{Ro be coritinued.) 


PACPRAVSLLED "Writer on filles says that they have 
; itimstancessthe noisy maigre, which 
. Strange cooing moan, accompanied 
by «sharp .crofk*that can be heard at a depth of 
150%. “The fish, continues the traveller, attains a 
“ength~of about 6ft.,and weighs 401b. What these 
sounds are for we know not, but on the priuciple 
that all things are for some particular purpose they 
must have a meaning, That the imperfect voice of 
the fish is:used to express discoatent-aud pain he 
has no doubt, as in numerous experiments on a fish 
found in. the Gulf of Mexico,calied:\ the grant, he 
|:found that the!voice was used:andamodulated as with 








like a shadow,:and; took her place '|owithin» showed it to be a recent gift“from “Madame |.animals 

apart, her eyes.glowing swith .envysend jealonsy, '}‘Faleonerto ‘her “god-da' 

which she endeavoured, to:;mask under # sickly smile ‘eutries of ‘no ‘importance 

p 1 sympathy. books Joliette bad read. The widow: exaniiued’the | 

She remained but aclittle owhilevand! then coreg Rea éntfy, under date ofthe-previous day. ‘It read 
iss) . “as follows > ; 


‘A Copan AGEncorrespondent writes “I! spoke 
to-day with one of the-gentlemen‘of'the King’s suite, 
whowas present: with’the King during the journey 
to Iceland and ‘Scotland, ‘anil ‘he ‘téld ‘me ‘that his 
| Majesty hed. been particulatly torched with the en- 
thusiastio reception given to his daughter at’Leith 
‘and’ Edinburgh, ‘I knew, the King ‘is reported to 
bhave-said, “that ‘Alexandra'was~-very popular, but I 
had no idea that she was such a favourite; and it 
‘appears'to meas if-everybody, high and low, per- 
‘sonally doted uponher; and if this kuowledge had 
beet tp ouly reyuls of my journey, I should have 
~oousidersd myself well paid ‘for the.iaconvenienee I 
have had to put up with,”” 

A GENTLEMAN writes :—“I went the other day 
up to Twickentam to.see York House, which has 
long been in the market, in order to, see the room 
which was used as a stuilio;by.the eminent sculp- 
twess, the, Hons Mrs..Damer, and.study other matters 
of interest to my -antiquarian tastes. Thence I 
found. my way to.an,old house, ocoupied in the last 
century by Sir John Hawhsing, the, cross-grained 
biographer of Dr. Jonson, and the author of the 
‘History .of -Music,’.and who-enjoy+d:the distinction 
-——guch 96, it is or pwas—of being ‘buried in his 
shoes and stockings.’ In the .garden belonging to 
the: hause Ll found»a. fenceycariously) wrought with 
sword -blades, /evidently of no recent ‘date, and the 
garfener told me ‘they were brought from the field of 
Galloden. Interesting news” this to me, seeing that 
with Temple Dar we shall soon ‘lose tive ‘last relic 
which:connects ‘the metropolis with that/battle ; for, 
‘as every ‘one ‘knows, “the ‘heads. of ‘the rebels who 
were captured ‘there were “set on ‘spikes-on the top 





iif! , Vibtakesit.in. her room.and drop ‘it on her floor, 
20 vthat it qill.seem.to have/ dropped from Mi 
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Migs '/ of the gateway.” 
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[ASTONISHING THE CAPTAIN.] 


THE THREADS OF LIFE. 





Ir was a large airy room, elegant in all its ap- 
pointments. The windows were draped with blue 
silk, set in highly-polished walnut frames, beneath 
which curtains of gauzy lace floated away, caught 
on either side by silver clasps. 

The walls were tinted with a warm pink, and 
adorned with rare and costly engravings. 

The furnitare was of black walnut, covered with 
light blue velvet just two shades lighter than the 
deep cerulean which predominated in the carpet, and 
which was intersected with elegant designs in.gold 
and silver hues, 

In the farther extreme of the room, at the left of 
the entrance to the sleeping apartment, which was 
curtained with heavy blue silk, stood a magnificent 
pianoforte ; on the right a small desk, richly carved. 

The elaborately ornamented chandelier ' which 
hung in the centre of the room gave forth a mel- 
low light through its six porcelain globes, which was 
reflected again from the crystal mirrors, and fell 
around and upon a young man who sat at the desk 
in an attitude of meditation. 

Tall, muscular and finely formed, he seemed the 
embodiment of masculine beauty. Sedate yet 
gentle in feature, he seemed to unite the firmness 
and courage of man with all the tender qualities of 
woman. 

Arising anon, he walked slowly across the room 
to the piano, and, seating himself, played a waltz 
with skill and grace. 

“That is the first waltz I ever danced! How 
well I remember the little hall in Northbrook, the 
pompous master, and the little girls oft-times my 
partners! Eighteen years ago—what changes have 
occurred since then! Some of those blithe little 
maidens have passed beyond, others are scattered 
over the country, forgetful perhaps in new scenes of 
the joys of the old; others have become mothers, 
and recall with tender thoughts the sweets of their 
own childhood, in watching their darlings repeat 





the life that is thousands of years old and yet 
blooms afresh with every new birth.” 

He struck the keys again thoughtfully, and drew 
forth a sad yet tender refrain. What it. was he 
knew not, but it was familiar to him, and he kept-on 

laying from very sympathy withthe memory that 
eld the well-loved notes, and yet refused to give 
them a title. 

“ My mind is on the past to-night, and.yet Iam 
by no means unhappy. If I were, a glance at.m 
little aloes ought to shame me into contentmen 
How I have longed to satisfy my taste—to surround 
myself with élegauce and luxury.. I have done it— 
T have feasted my eyes and congratulated myself 
times without number. [ have rested in the 
thought that the coming day was not to bring a 
struggle for existence, and yet as each condition of 
life, having served its purposé, passes away to give 
room for a nhéw 6ne;'sd ‘has my rest palled upon me, 
and at times I grow lonely.” 

He arose, and, locking his hands behind him, 
walked the room a few minutes in silence. Then 
with a half-sigh he passed into the chamber, and 
returned presently with ten volumes of records, 
which he placed upon the desk. 

Seating himself, he selected a volume, and having 
looked it over for’ a few moments, read the fol- 
lowing : 

* May, 20, 1841. 

“I wonder what has come over Lilla Morton. 
T’m sure I’ve done nothing to make herangry. I 
met her this noon, aud spoke to her, as I always do, 
but she wouldn’t answer a word. { suppose Tufts 
or somebody else has been depreciating me to her. 
Let me catch him, that’s all. 

“ Evening. 


“T must puta line in here before I go to bed. I 
saw Lilla to-night, when I was riding by her house 
on my pony, and she looked as if she would like 
to speak, so of course I stopped. She acted offish 
as soon a8 she saw that I was good-natured. ‘What 
do girls always get on the opposite side for? I 


4 








————) 


jumped off tle. pony’s back, after « few minutes, 
— a tree, Lilla found her tongue 

a good talc. She said 
and she liked me 


rode a mile, and then came home.” 

“Heavens! Did I ever write such stuff as this ?” 
exclaimed Malcolm Rivers, in mingled wonder and 
derision. “ Such a passage of nonsense—but stop! 
Nonsense now, but sense then, according to my age 
and experience. I was only fourteen, and—well— 
they were happy yr ed la was a beautiful child 
—I remember her distinctly. Ah! now I know the 
name of that song I was playi afew moments 
ago—' Lily Dale,’ and my ia used to sing 
it very prettily. WwW mé look at: another 
volume !” 

Choosing a book numbered four, he read from the 
first page that his eye fell upon: 

“ June 10, 1846. 

“T have been here in Cambridge two years, and 
have kept ahead of my-.class. If it is an earthly 
possibility I desire to leap over the heads of the 
students and enter the senior class next year: It 
would make father so proud of me, and mother so 
glad. Being the only child, I have a double duty 
to perform towards them, and I trust I may bo 
enabled to carry it out to the letter. I think I have 
more than ordinary powers of mind, and if I can so 
direct them as to win a ition of trust and 
honour my ambition will realized. We all 
indulge in dreams more or less, but this is no 
vision conjpred net ease my fancy, but a strong, 


earnest purpose mean to pursue. 
“ Evening. 
“T have just returned from a call upon a Miss 
Lennox, who is a very demure, timid, helpless sort of 


creature. Everybody calls her pretty, but to me 
her face lacks expression. Despite her artlessness 
I believe her to be crafty, deceitful and peevish. 
She turned partially around twice this evening, and 
I was sure it was to conceal her vexation at re- 
marks made by her mother. I should like to, see a 
irl act na y Gnan, Hensal seeen S09, Wink that 
oreign airs and graces are essential, to produce 
a favourable gy It is singular they cannot 
get it through their heads that modesty and. sim- 
licity are woman’s greatest aimotions. Heigho! 
Pm ted. I'll look over Cicero a little, and then 
to 2° ; 

“Fond dreams of youth !” mused Rivers, sadly. 
“ How br how beautiful, yet how hollow, how 
delusive! ¢ I’ve begun this, and I'll read my life 
over. I wonder now how I ever had patience to write 
it. But to: go on—ah! how well I remember the 
next day—that terrible day, but-——” 

‘ * June 11, 1846, 

“When I came from the morning recitation a 
telegram from home was given me, I opened it at 
once on the co grounds, and earth and heaven 
seemed thrown into confusion—chaos seemed to 
reign again, and the air to pulsate with demoniacal 
voices, I:reeled,and caught at atree to save my- 
self from falling, and then, seeing many eyes upon 
me, I called forth all my strength and tried to be 
calm. Bat my nature was trembling under its 
burden—the burden of death, for = had 
died . the night i trick wn in his 
glorious maenbale at one fell:blow. Returning to 





the.college, I notified. my preceptor of my loss, and 


as soon after as possible started for home. How 
shoald I, how could I meet my mother? My imagi- 
zasien. pictured her.grief with such awfal vividness 
that my.own was doubled.” ;,. j 

“I can’t go ete one Tanlananst that hour return!” 
said Rivers, in a low, ous voice, and, closing 
the book, he seated himself at the piano and dashed 
into a lively aria. 

But there was a strange fascination in that stack 
of journals, which contained the history of his life 
interwoven with his noblest thoughts. 

Returning presently, he re-opened volume four 
and continued reading. 

“ August 5, 1846. 


“ T have not returned to college yet; and there is 
no prospect that I ever shall. Upon looking into 
father’s affairs we find them seriously embarrassed, 
and if we can keep the estate out. of Chancery we 
shall ‘do very well! Poor mother! my heart aches 
for her. Itseems vary herd in the midst of a terrible 

ief to be compelled to face that phantom poverty. 

he will not have a shilling comparatively after the 
debts are paid. What be the result of this 
double'shock to her nerves is more than I dare to 
think of, Idon’t know whyI write here; sometimes 
Limagine it affords me relief, and again I am sure it 
aggravates my trials, and sets me at war with my- 
selt:and all the world. Iam weary now atall times ; 
I seem to live in a darkened world, but I disguise 
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my feelings before mother, and assume a calmness 
that oe me the instant Iam-alone. I believe I 
will give up this journal ; I can’t write decently, and 
every time I behold it my sorrows seem to assume 
living shapes and taunt me,” 

“ September 7, 1846. 

“ We leave our old home to-morrow—the house in 
which mother was married, the dearly beloved place 
of my birth! Mother has been weepin ; 
not a particle of nourishment has her lips, 
and she looks v' 
is almost more can % : 
concerning her health that I cannot sleep without 
being haunted with dreadful dreams. She begs me 
not to worry so much about her; but how can I 
turn back the current of my love and bid my heart 


be still ?” 
“September 15, 1846. 
“We are in London, mother and [, living in three 
little rooms, up three flights of stairs, in a portion 
of the city none too respec’ . Mother is not well, 
and the duties of our small household are too. much 
for her. She has a hard, dry cough, her sleep is un- 
refreshing, and at times she is very feverish. These 
terrible facts stare me in the face night and day—I 
cannot banish them! Why is it, oh, Heaven, that I 
must suffer so ? . Why am I provented from givin 
her such a home as she n ? Thave talents— 
only yearn and pray for an 0) ity to use them, 
‘but lawyers, editors, merchants, shake their 
heads at me when I apply for a clerkship, and so i 
am doing my duty as a I who in 
advance of my class in co! , and was the 
favourite of the faculty. Ah, well! we make only 
one journey through this world—thank Heaven for 
that. My only consolation when I think to what 
low uses my powers are put is the fact that I am 
working for mother; otherwise my pride could not 
endure the insults which I receive daily from those 
beneath me in natural abilities'and education. Itry 
to be cheerful before mother; she regrets only too 
keenly the necessity that forces me to tasks so un- 
congenial without hearing complaints from my 


lips.” 
* November 7, 1846. 
“ Ho Heaven, take me—take me—my mother is 
» 


Rivers shuddered as he said this and tears sprang 
to his eyes. Time nor eternity can never efface the 
nk devoted son bears fora pure and true 
mother. 

Brushing away the mist from his e he 
opened another volume, and read on wine sad 


interest. 
* July 13, 1848, At sea. 

“In violation of every desire of my heart I have 
lived. Had it not been for mother’s oft-repeated 
words to me: ‘God orders all things for the best, 
my son,’ and ‘ Not in our time but in His shall our 
eyes be opened and all things be made plain to us,’ 
I believe I should have taken my own life ere this. 
I have been on the verge of starvation, and have 
lain weak, and faint, in the streets of London until 
removed by the police, and ee back to life by 
being fed. The mortification, the humiliation of 
this was worse than a hundred deaths. And after 
resuscitating me—after forcing me back into the 
world which I hated, they dared to accuse me of 
being a vagabond, of wasting money in drink! If 
I had the strength I could have torn them to pi 
For a week I lived on the merest trifle and 
begged for work, but without success; every one 
seemed to distrust me. Why? Heaven knows; I 
don’t, But it passed ; that and other events whose 
misery I will not experience again even in my 
thoughts. Now I am here in mid-ocean, on the 
barque ‘ Cloudless,’ doing duty before the mast, I 
strive to believe that there is some great purpose 
hidden from my view which will sometimes make 
itself manifest and show me the benefit of this tem- 
pestuous life of mine. 

“ August 23,1848. At sea. 

“Yesterday we buried the supercario, who died 
very suddenly with inflammation of the heart. This 
morning the copteie asked me rather doubtingly if I 
thought I coul ‘orm the duties of a supercargo. 
J answered quietly in the affirmative, and he ordered 
me into the cabin to examine me as to my qualifica- 
tions for the position, I smiled at this—the first 


time I have smiled I think since mother left me; | af 


but there was something ridiculous in the idea 
of appearing before him for examination. He 
showed uine surprise when I passed him a 
sample of my penmanship ; and when I asked him 
if I should figure out ear wg from Euclid 
3 his edification he wanted to know who Euclid 


‘ } October 10, 1848. 
We havearrived at Antwerp and are discharging 
cargo. The captain has become very friendly and says 
make an excellent supercargo. 
* July 19, 1850. 
“I reached England last week and have con- 





cluded to remain on shore. Captain Barton evinced 
much regret at parting with. me, complimented me 
very highly upon my services during the two 
voyages I sailed with him, and said in conclusion 
that he had never found a better companion or a 
more upright man. I know he spoke sincerely, for 
he hates flattery with as much intensity as he does 
aland-shark. His words gave me much gratifica- 
tion. It seems now as if the clouds were floating 
pag H as if the sunshine of prosperity were about 
toillumine my path, I have five hundred pounds— 
three-fifths of which I saved from m, es w 

at sea, and the remainder I made in trading at 
foreign ports. These must be the nucleus of my 
fortune—not one penny mast be taken from it, but 
much more must ed toit! As I write these 
words I must: think what a blessing this money 
would have been four F ug) ago, when my beloved 
mother was alivs! n it be right that it was 
denied me then? I must pause; the agony ‘of 
those hours returns to mé—it inflames my mind— 
tortures my heart and shakes my faith! Give 
me x peoes, , oh, Heaven; and’ let*me not doubt thy 

m 


“ July 25, 1850. 

“I bought two houses this: morning and I had 
hardly concluded the bargain before I was informed 
by those who assumed to be good judges of 
transactions that I had thrown my money away; 
that London would never w out far enough to 
make them valuable, I think they are.wrong, and 
yet I feel somewhat uncomfortable an¢ dissatisfied. 
But it.is too late for repining ; the contract is closed, 
and if I have lost, why, itis a dearly bought experi- 
ence, that is all. I propose to banish all anxiety 
concerning the matter, however. The question is 
now: What shall Ido? I would like to study law, 
I have ataste for it, I will endeavour at once to 
make an atrangement in accordance with my 


wishes, 
* August 1, 1850. 

“Through the influence of the man who sold me 
my land I have obtained a clerkship with an eminent 
law firm, which will bring me a fair salary, and at 
the same time give me an opportunity to study. I 
hope I.am grateful for this success—I trust I nevor 
shall rebel at circumstances again. If I had not 
had this bitter experience I should not appreciate 
my present good fortune to the extent Ido. Now 
for study Once more I am in the realm of 
books and my old feelings revive a little. Can you 
see mé, mother, to-night? Do you know that, 
although suffering defeat after defeat, I have pushed 
steadily on until at last victory seems within my 
grasp I say seems, for although I have no fears 

the contrary I am very careful now to take no- 
thing for granted, either from men, women, or cir- 
cumstances. I distrust nobody, but I am cautious 


with everybody. 
* October 2; 1850. Midnight. 

“TI have spent the evenmg at the house of my 
junior employer, Mr. Among the ladies 
there was one who attracted my attention at the 
very firat by her frank, winning manner, her uncon- 
scious modesty and her charming vivacity. I never 
asked myself if she was pretty—never thought of 
it until she arose to depart ; then her full, lustrous 
eyes, black as jet, were turned towards me, and I— 
well, I realised that they were very beautiful, that 
her face was very fair, her teeth very white and 
even. Only an instant did she allow her glance to 
rest npon me—upon me—how foolish !—in my di- 
rection, I mean. I think I had better pause; I am 
growing childish again! The next thing I know I 
shall be raving about love as I used to when a boy. 
Love—what is it? A dream—a fancy—a delusion 
—an infatuation that takes advantage of each man’s 
particular weakness and leads him to deceive him- 
self with hopes too bright for earth. In the two 
months I have been in this officeI have seen more 
of conjugal misery I ever imagined could 
exist. After this I will study evenings; I am not 
yet firmly grounded enough in solid sense to go into 
society. 

“ November 12, 1850. 

“T met Miss Carlton this afternoon. She bowed 
very graciously. What of it, you idiot? That is 
the question. I have not seen her before since 
October, and I will confess I have thought of 
, oe ger Well, I am only a human being, 


“ December 27, 1850. 
*T have called twice on Miss Carlton. I believe 
she possesses those qualities that glorify woman’s 
name and ennoble human nature, blessing richly all 
who come within their radius. In other words, she 
has patience, forbearance, fortitude, charity and 
constancy. The beauty of her physical is eclipsed 
by the ethereal loveliness of her mental charms. 
* June 19, 1851. 
“T am advancing rapidly in my studies. My em- 
ployers examine me coousiousily, and invariably 
tell me that I am doing well, and ought not to ex- 





pect to do better. Fannie (Miss Carlton) frequently 





chides me for studying late at night, and says, in 
her tender, anxious way: ‘ You will wear yourself 
out, Malcolm.’ I might as well confess, I suppose, 
now I have written so much, that Fannie is my be- 
trothed wife, that we are to be married as soon as I 
am admitted to practice, and—well, I am v 

happy. I know that she is all that is pure and good, 
and that she loves me devotedly. I am sure mother 
would love her if she could see her, and as to father 
—why, she is the ideal woman that he always loved 
to talk about, pointing to mother invariably as her 


type. 
“ August 2, 1852. 

*€ One week ago I was examined by a commission 
and having answered their thousand-and-one ques- 
tions correctly, I was this morning admit to 
practice as an attorney. Now, if I do not win a 
reputation, it will. be my own fault. I have every- 
thing to encourage me, the regard and respect of my 
late, employers, the prospect of a happy home— 
which includes the inestimable blessing OF Fannie’s 
love—and the calm gratification of having worked 
my own way up to this point. 

* Midnight. 

“T called upon Fannie this evening; she seemed 
strangely indifferent when I told her of my admis- 
sion to the bar, and—let me make it as brief as 

sible. Is there anything true in this world? 

y folly ja bay repaid. , J nia, I came away she 

ve me back my ring, and said, very quietly, ‘I 
think we have erred. .I'think we are no suited to 
one another. You may deem this unkind; but to 
me a little grief now is much better than a life of 
misery.’ I know that a pallor settled upon my 
face ; I could feel its influence in the roots of my 
heart. ‘Is this your wish ?” I queried. ‘Yes, Mr. 


‘Rivers,’ I asked no more questions, and, without 


looking upon her again, left the house. I am mise- 
rable to-night. Again the cherished hopes of my 
nature lie with at my'feet. I cannot drive my 
sorrow away, but I can conquer it. I can harden 
it, and wear it as a coat of mail to protect me from 
those who wear bright truth in their faces and 
treachery most foul in their hearts. But enough ; 
henceforth let all my thoughts be centred upon fame 
and fortune. 
; _ “August 2, 1855, 

“T have a practice that gives me two thousand 
a year, clear. My houses have risen in value. 
Yesterday I was offered a magnificent sum for 
each’; but‘although the offer was good, I believe it 
is for my interest to wait. Land in that neighbour- 
hood will be at fabulous payee soon. I have not 
seen Fannie since that night when she destroyed the 
last hope of love I have in this world. She is not 
married, I understand.” 

Rivers closed the book, and, arising, ran_his 
hands through his hair, as if to clear his brain from 
the mists of the past. 

“T ought not to have dwelt over those volumes 
so long; it always makes me feel . miserable. 
Heigho! itis lonely here. I have a fair reputation 
for a man only thirty-two, and I have five thousand 
pounds at interest, besides a little land—a fair share 
of fame and fortune, I think, But I can’t live 
alone; it is useless to try. My sympathies are too 
strong—my yearning for some one to speak to too 
intense. And yet what can Ido? Marriage? Oh, 
no, no—single misery is bad enongh, double is 
worse! I have little faith in womankind.” 

One week later our friend, finding business dull, 
and feeling the need'of recreation, resolved to visit 
the home of his childhood. Highteen years had 
changed the place so that he hardly knew it. Where 
the old tavern stood was now an elegant hotel, and 
the low wooden buildings that once lined the main 
street had given way to — brick houses. 
The acquaintances of his chi d were mostly 
gone—no one knew him. 

Walking one: day. through a. beautiful street 
shaded with noble trees, he met a fair, sweet-faced 
woman, whom he thought at first he knew, but 
argued to himself that she was too young for Lilla, 
as she would be thirty now, if alive. 

But he turned to obtain another glance, and, lo! 
the lady had turned too, and was ing at him. 
She blushed rosily, and sought to hurry away ; but 
he stopped her with a few well-chosen words, and 


“Pardon me; but it seems as if I knew you. 
Many years have passed, but you remind me strongly 
of Lilla Morton.’ I 

* And you, I am sure, are Malcolm Rivers,”’ she 
said, with a brilliant smile. 

“The same,” he replied, grasping her hand. 
“This meeting renews my youth; but it cannot 
have the same effect upon you, for yours is still 


“ What you have lost in youth you have gained 
in fattery,” she retorted, laughing. 

Is it necessary to say that he walked home with 
her, that his visit to Northbrook was prolonged two 
weeks, and that he sought Lilla’s side as often as 
courtesy would allow ? 
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They talkeil-over all the pleasures of their ohild- 
hood, discussed life and ‘its philosophy, and finally 
‘concluded that ‘the use, end and purpose of -exist- 
ence was love. 

Maleolm arose‘then, and preparedto return to his 
hotel. ‘Glancingto’the left of the:room, + pater § 
Mortor. sat, he saw that she was sound 

Gazing down upon Lilla,'he-saidl, ‘tenderly: 

“Jia, I love you. “Will you'go thome with me as 
my wife ? 

“d've abways ‘hoped you would say ‘that,;”’ she 
replied, growing crimson at her own words. 

This thertide ‘of life swept Malcolm Rivers back 
to his first love, and «gave hima wife who‘ made 
him as happy as woman can—and that.is sayinga 
great deal. W..a. 


FACETIA. 


‘A wipow, who wants to marry again, mentions, 











asan inducement to candiflates, that #he has used | 


one broom fourteen years. 

Wuat is the difference between a ‘hill and a pill’? 
Onets‘hard to get up,.and the other is hard to get 
down. 

A rartor who, in skating, ‘féll through’ the ‘ice 
declared that ‘he would never again leave a hot goose 
for a cold duck. 

Aw old farmer says: “Talk about drainage, ‘the 
surest drain on.a farm is .a;mortgage ate high rate |. 
of interest.” 

A German wrifing ,home concluded “his ‘letter 
thus: “If I difs till 1 dies, tell;:my friends:at ‘home 
that I shall visit mine, faterland before I leave here.” 

A AUAQESTINE FRAGMENT. 

Fond W ‘ife : “ Lawk's-a-daisy, Mrs. Guppins, my 
husband ain’t,always like that! ,Semetimes ’e's 28 
nice as Jam myadlf !’-—Fun. 

‘HE QUESTION SETTLED. 

Mrs.M-l-yr-p2 “ Dhe fact.is,inry lowe, that these 
terrible collusionswonld nevereccur if the trains was 
enly more punctilious !’’—~ Punch. 

‘“ARGUMENTUM AD HOMINEM!” 

Dealer: i denow you don’t dike his lead, and (I 
allow he ain’t got a purty ‘ead; but lor’~-now Jeok 
at Gladetone, the-cleverest man inall England !—and 
look at ‘is tead.!'"’——Runch. 

LAWN (DENNIS. 

Miss Maud: “ How dowestani?” 

‘Oaptatn Lovelace: “ They aresixto pans yaad 
‘Jove’ always.means:nothiug, you! know 

Miss Maud: “ Alwaya?"—PRunch. 

A POPULAR clergyman seys'itiis interesting to ob- 
serve how many people: go to the cireus ‘just cto 
please the children,” and very outious ‘to-noties'that 
sometimes it takes several able-bodied ‘men ‘and 
motherly womern'to leok after ‘one ‘little boy or girl 
on such an occasion, 

PLaAnts AND AnrMAts.—Have we any native 


“carnivorons -plauts.”? ‘Some-appear to. be denoted 
‘such by their names—dog-rose, foxglove, sow-thistle, 


‘hawkweed, dandelion; and amongst those which, 
though not indigenous, are cultivated in ‘gardens, 
there ‘is the tiger-lily.—Punch. 

SYMPATHETIC. 

Small Gent: “You ace there’s.a somethink between 
real gentlemen as leails them to ,converse with one 
another no matter where they meet, and I expect 
that feelin’ was the ‘reason you asked me the way to 
the H’ alexandra Hotel!” Fun. 

BLIND (LOVE 

“Thomas,” said.a.father to his.san, “don’tJet the 
girl make.a.foal of yeu. Remember the eldadage, 
that '‘ Love is blind,’”’ 

‘Oh, talk about Jove’s being blinfl,” said Tem ; 
4 why, I see, ten times as much >in the girlas you 

~ 


AcCROQOKED ANSWER. 

Fhown: “ Hallo, Tommy, what! youdiown here ?” 

Tommy : “ Yes, m’:boy, only just arrived :straight 
from ‘London ‘by the 8'50:” 

Captain Chafington: Ah! straight from: Lon- 
don, did:you? ‘By Jove, ‘then you -must ‘have got 
‘warped.on'the way, Tommy.”—Fwn. 

A-WRONG APPLE-ICATION. 

The.Rev. Mr. Owlblink: (whois short-sighted and 
has mistaken the clerk for an orchard thief) ;-“T’ll 
iteach “you to come after my apples !” 

The Olerk (who ‘has’ called ‘about a -wedding); 
“ Please, sir, I didn’t come about “apples, but for a 
pair "— Fun. 

JUST IIKE HTM. 

Mrs. Tittums; (moved “to seri “Oh, ‘Horage, 
if we was to have a little fountain in the middle pt 
the grass plot, wouldn’t it lodk sweetly?” 

Mr. Tittwms: “ We'll have one, my darling, with 
a' Cupid on the top, in a pretty attitude like this.” 

Mrs. Tittums:“ Go along with you, you. never can 
be serious!” 

A MovseR.—Piffins has been to Paris, and says 
the Trench are such odd people, He jas .trying..to 


make ‘himself agreeable to the Iady-at a ‘restaurant 
who asked him if he would ‘take -sugar -with ‘his 
‘coffee. He asked her to sweeten it with-one of ‘her 
-emites, and eae re eg ‘that ‘they -hadn’t caught 
peay thet vo gift thitkes the Buglish are very 
odd people. ” anetion ‘is ‘simple. Piffive 
asked her to trl bere coffee with a scuris, which 
meaus ® mouse, instead of sonrire, which anosus.& 
*emile.—Fun. 
A DIFF 


‘Street cf Edinburgh, ‘from the Court, of Sessions, he 
om @ young lady. say to her-eompanion, auped 
ond 

Bhat is Mr, 0., the Jame‘lawyer-” 

Upon which: he turned round. and, avith his sual 
force ot.expression, said; 

“ No, madam, Tama lame may, but nota: dame 

Jawyer.” 
THINKING ALIKE: 


Do you not thinkrand wish 
» “Heaven knows we do,” said poor Caudle “‘eash 
of us wants.to be master.” 

Two gentlemen, one named ‘Woodcock,:the idther 


ithe last eaid: -‘“Dbatebimiis wveryunuch likes W Wood - 
, cook.” “You rare «wery wrong,” said’ the ‘first,“*for 
it ‘is Puller in cthe ‘head, analy ‘in "the eyes, ais 
‘Paller-all-over.” 

‘$00 ‘MUCH ‘FOR’ “MONEY. 

The -pecuiliatity ‘which affects the minis of-our 
extremety rich but very-niggardly postal ‘authorities 
with-regard ‘to boy-sorters "seems tu "have adapted |, 
‘itself tothe’ ideas /df “a ‘City tradesman, ‘who ad- 
t vertizes thus : 
win ae Sak teiuetie tlie griek ‘Tf + % read 
week.—Apply by letter, prev A age, to—. a a 
An@-yet'some-people wonder why knowledge is not 
now-a-days better than houses anu land ; -and others 

are surprised that ‘there ‘is ;a. Aifficalty in ‘keeping 
cletke ‘in situations of trust and temptation excru- 
ciatingly honest !—Fun. 

EQuaL £0 THE’ Occaston.—Rich people of a mean 
sort not ‘long since would drive to'St, Bartholomew's 
and get gratuitous advice as outspatients. Dr. —— 
was determined to.stap this abuse, and ‘he. did‘it ‘by ja 
@ series of ont on tho.sdlelove of the 
offenders. Noticing «lady dressed in.ailk, who .had 
driven es nd the, hospital in «-hronghem, he raised 
-his rioh; thunderous, sarcastic voice; and, to the inex- 
> nanny. lee of .2 roomful of young .stadents, .ad- 

jady thus :—'‘ Medam,;this.cbazity.is for 
the poor, .destitute, miserable invalids .of London, 
So you are a miserable invalid iin'a silk 
destitute invalid in a rich silk dresg-—a,peor duvali 
inva deess:that.educhessimight wear. Madam, I re- 
fuse to pay atkention to miserable ,;destitute invalids 





Souulienl she. offered :him sixpence and went. 
‘A MAN OF PRINCIPLE. 

A distinguished editor was in‘hisstady. 

A ‘long, thin, ghostly-vieaged ‘individual ‘was 
‘announced. 

With an asthmatic voice, ‘butiin a tone of FA 1g 
‘oivility—for otherwise ‘fhe editor wouwl{i ‘have as- 
suredly-trensfixed ‘lim with -a'fiery -paragraph the 
next-mortiing the er-sotd : 

“ Sir, Jour journal 
information:” 


“Impossible, sir; but what do you allude to'?” 
“You said that Mr. @—— had. bean tried.” 
“True.” 

“Condemned.” 

“Very true.” 

Hung.” 

we Yes.” 

“Now, air, I am that,gentleman. 

“ Tmpossible,” 

“ J agsure. you it.ig a fact, and now I hope you will 
contradict what you shave. sileged, ts 

“By no,means,” 

“Youre ey on 

J | be,.sir, but I will not:take it back.” 

“T will complain to a.magistzete.” 

“As you please, but I never retract. The,mont, I 
can dofor you is to, announce that the rope broke, 
and thet you are now.in perfect health, yn my 
.ptinciples, I never retract.” 

THROWING STONES AT THE 


wit, a¢ well as for his:kindness of heart, walking ont 
to the back of his house, where a mew street was 
opening, saw an Irishman bard at work with agrow- 
bar striming to dislodge a huge stone from the ground, 
where it was-held fast bythe roots. of tree. 

Pats patience was :fairly exhauated by the vain 
struggles he.had made, and at last be exclaimed, in 





@ great passion; 


|| tight, and while over it + 
ERENCE. |*indeseibable ‘forerunners 
One pp as Mr, O. avas limping down the ‘High | plied: 


“ Youquarrelwith = wife, oy ind, and oth? 


who wear tichwilk dresses. Yun had |better order ‘the 
your.carriage, madam.” {De Jady wasequal 40 4he |* 


jsoene anes 


DEVIL. - 
A late reverend divine, well known for his quaint 


 Dhe divil take it!: the divil take it !" 

The old pastor ‘approached him, and quietly re. 
marked that heought not to make such free ‘use of 
the name of the evil one, and certainly ‘not. throw 
such a big stone at him-as that. 

‘Pat was quiet in # minute, and bapa | his crow- 
bar ‘into the ground, and Jeaniag | leisurely on it, ho 
‘turned up ‘his face atonse’ to the ‘and the sur- 
ly “played «those 
4& ‘pure ‘Irish ‘wit ‘he re- 


“Och, then, ‘an?it'e: yersclf that’s Badin’ a ‘fanlt 
-wid me ‘for-sayin ‘that "Troth /it’s:yees an ‘tho 
‘Tikes’o’ ‘yees ¢' a’ brthe “year for abusiti’ the 


ould gentleman:all the’ time, sare.» 
““The old pastor tarned away to smile aud enjoy the 


retort. : 
(RATHER MIXED. 
74 What's the matter; Boli?” 
“Sam, who am I?” 
sane “you are -yourself, Bob Harrison, ain’s 


eta téc tive i.” 
“““Why, what's the.matter?” 
“Well, dir, Tim so mixed np I doxi"t-know who! 


“© Well, sir, awhat’s the matter?” 
“Why I'm -married.” 
Bie all Hal bal ha! why, ‘sir, .you.shoili be 


ll, Sam,I'll tall you ,howdtis. You see, | 
arwidder,.and this widder bad a.daugh' 
5 nmeee I see how it is, (‘Yon have:beea, making 
Was leooreien then Wen see. my father was a 
avidower, andthe married thiedaughter, so that makes 
my father, my son-in-law, ien"t-it? Well, don't you 
‘sceihow Pm mized - * 


“nN mr it-wes! Don't 
0; wish: youwee, my step- 
daughter ‘is jinint't ho? Well, then, 
ber ‘mother an mens se ndmother, ain't she? Well, 
I’m married to her, ain’t I? So that makes me my 
own grandfather, ‘doesn’t it ?” 

AN “EDITOR'S BX PERIENOE. 

After an editor had remained a bachelor ‘until 
<five-one \woul: 
whom onecouli live withwithout quarreling 

Hie ‘but such was not‘the:ease with our friend 
ms. 

Adter hepa dg ne mt oe the voncluded to 
sSvy.dove:in acottage. He found partner tosuit.and 
began housekee ome Never was an editor so happy. 
It.was “ my dove,” “ duck,”’ “sweetest,” etc., iz 
Sho yaar jhonsekeeping began, trouble to 
(began. Some,evil: genins pat it.into our ‘ daok's” 
2 EPL TE OI 


UF aHer, walking togathar, ‘happening to. see envowl, [ amt’’ 


tthe wife. 
ding. .. always was 


fe addi Gf you dike!” ex- 
fo Sa tom aig, ff yx ia” 


« ey dear, seme et I've had enough So the 
ald. house to know ee peetees fos east, my love. 
‘* Husband, this ote really teo. plum pudding is 
anakeas bread pudding, is more 
t.deal better. (Besides, had 
to wo, ane @ lifextime when | 
e* shuvctignaabotcnd mever antend to make 
it. say this is plum padding, sir!’’ and the 
iy vila pom freee qadiomenh P 
4 ove, amy sweet,” he anid, do 
mat Geb STB: Tm, sure geome dengnees. g HN 


“¥ wes Glaimed th 
ja ink kn fiercely ex e 


twice 
expensive, and ro 


"Ss : 


, ina lon you.know itis plum pud- 
ding. 

‘ Then, ‘madam, ether and 
80 Re nam cay the, fiend neu pond not 
know it, I tell you, madam, most .disti and 


emp YF, Aaa T: ‘will mot be. contradi it is 
bread pi g, end the meanest kind at.that.” 

“It is plum pudding!” shrieked ey wife, as she 
hurled a ot claret in his face, the giass itself 
tapping e.clarct from his nose, 

Bread pudding!” gasped he, pluck to the last, 
“5 Bam pe a roasted chicken by the left leg. 

was, tear the ™ 5 SA ow the din,,and then 

‘of ‘two plates across his 


ne read ia ‘he ned in a rage, as the 
podding ont and Ianded in nuke s ’ bosom. 





!” responded she,-as she hurled a 
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gravy dish and polenta nee npee the enews: shan, amd | 
A) plate r mer pore la ihis white vest. 

Bread pudding!’ shoated he, in--defianee,-and 
darted out of the @ howee, leaving madam ppon ‘the 
tield‘alone. : 

“‘Moral—beware of the first quarrel. 

A GRBEN: WITNESS. 

In a breach of :promise ‘case an Irish lad: 
by the defendant, “dentist, was put ‘in ‘the box to |’ 
prove the use, on Geferidasit’s, part, bt Of dixers, endear- 
ments and ove passages, said. to have transpired ‘in 
his office, owhen! abe: following “examination “took 

lace: 

ae Michael; do you, know! the plaintiff ?” 

“Sur-r?” 

“Do-you know: that: lady 2? Have: syou ever: ‘seer | 
her before?” 


“Ts ithe old tan.or young: ‘an you-ntatie, sur?” | [he 
in ;eourts 


Mother and daugliter were ‘both | 

“The young one, sir; of course,” 

“ Well, thin, mebbe’I might see her once.” 

“Qh, “you: ‘have: seen “her onoe! OW here ‘was 


that an 
“ Well, indade,I conldn’t- a. siz. av it. wasitt “in 
the office; but I'd, know.by. heriteet th.” 

The lady was directed to exhibit her teeth, whieh 
she did. 

ve well, sir, what do “you say now; was that the 
lady.?” 

it was, sure; I/d sknow: her ‘hao «the tushes:!” 
(Laughter.) 

“Have you ‘seen her'in ‘the -offee wits than 
once'?” 

‘“‘ Well, indade,-an’.1 conldatt telle;:mebbe 1 $ 
or might not. I’vem spowerfal :batl ‘memory 
way 

welt, sir, When ‘8 you seé her, wha'tttendihe 
day spoken of? | Was ,yeur-mestersin she soem 2 
Andvif :s0, state \what atook «place between | whe 
arties:’’ 

“Well, thin, when. I ‘knew “he ‘yas, art epcad 1 
wudt't say,egin it, but.I meen; nothin’ Adke naa 


“ ¥ the cat, the cretar, playin’ aidthes 
shoe.” 

*Did thé atly, on‘that day, come there tor’ ‘the 
purpose of © havingvan. -Operation  periormed, ar awere 
they merely engaged in conversation’ ? Answarcme, 
sir, Without hesitation.” 

“Well, thin, tisd’tagy for‘the ‘likes 6" meito 


‘Mebbe -your honour “ad ax the Jady—ahe aig t 
know better nor. me.” : 


“Well, thin, av'l ‘knew what'lt wag, J niight tél. 
Is it puttin’ a tooth yees, mane?” 

“Yes, pulling or filling, or anything else, Did he 
kiss her?” 

Well, thin, I dida’t héar'’em-” | 

“ Hear him! Did, you, aeovhim 2?” 

“Dade I did.” 

Ah, J thoughtso. You saay'him*kies her?” 

“ Dade I did not !” 

“Did yon not just aeaw him?” 

“paderaa” 

“ Wellysasehim:kiss her!?’? 

“ Tnetrethzno |?” 

“No trifling, sir. “T'begin to dips: eitpeint 60, 
green as you, pretend to, he. Bow shyeridhauveget- 
voeation, state what you.mean, ‘Did+yeu 
not see him, om that-day, ities that'tathy?” 

‘+ Well, thin, T'did wee "em, ‘bat no 
‘because whin she was in ithe, wraanlt.” 

“Did you not tellmeyjuatmos 
in the reom,cand youwouwldntten t.” 

“Hototrth! ‘Bat whin' Tice ie who, Eile 
say 

“Sit down, sir. 
possible to e 
witness,” 

Thecourt coughed, andsmiled-a juiiciat ented 
Coineided.with the eee cm part. 

Michael was dismiased 

———— 

THE great gallery of the horses, ea 
of the‘Séine, after three rene “nes “beaortly| 
opened to, tlie public, , Its whole is 700 metres. 
Rubens’s * History of [pee en 
pies one fourth of the gallery, which will .be, filled 
with paintings*by masters whosé works hae hitherto 
act found ayplace in the egllection. 

‘THE Clléteau d’Ambroise, which now belonge to 
the Count de Paris, is to be restored.;.. it, , will 
cost 600,000/. “to ‘do so." Tie* Duc “d’Aumale will 
contribute a large portion’of this sum. It is an + 
to say that the "tomb of* Leovaydo’da ‘Vine -w 
recently discovered” in ‘this chateau, for the tomb fo 
sehen Was. discovered ,eight years since. by: the 

mperor Napoleon, who caused «.:pedestahi n granite 
and a bust to be erected on the spet. 
“THE black, Or deil’s saxpence, was 


“May it please the court, it 4 


the unis 


ein ' 


pidity of that ahey ; 


-of.theisonl and:body of sany: person who:was »willing 
tor make such a ‘bargain. Thowgh -not of legal cur- 
‘vency, it had-one ‘advantage—whoever kept it con- 
stantly in their pocket, .however .much money they 
might spend, always -found -a, good sixpeuce» C) 
vite Although ‘this! isa: Seotch legend -it would -cer- 
itainly'be: more undoiibtedly ‘Scotch and Jess liable 
“to question if ‘the narrator ‘had madejit. half-a-erown 
, AMONGST, some of the satonishing habits. awhioh 
tourists observe inithe! highlands.is the enna | 
drinking a glass-of strong. org which “ Donald” 
Getignates his “ morsiin’. ‘eo A ‘thirsty,native ‘being 
-agcosted when, taking a. driak of ‘Loch water.through 
-@ straw he,pic upiend applied as. a :conductor of 
‘the pure and innecent “flaid, “Well, ere.you ‘taking 
™*- repliett,““"That-might do*for your 
mornin’, ape ome ate yi” rrmedes stray fa’t?” 
Fe Was toa Grater seul bach litédei in it. for 


—_—_———— 
ATITILE, ee 


Tue: pretty Madge 
‘Intieed, is seldom ‘fount at’ thotte 
; Wines Who court the giddy. thing 
ever on. the wing. 
3 “wenn fee on ew rg 


Whey. ative with many)an artful.lura, 
This maidiin wedlock to.secure, 
nd find her-seorning-smile.or frown 
As hard to catch as’thistledown. 
Ah, me! the truththey soon must is 
And cease to.vex'a «maidenso 
Who's yanng enough awhile toroam, 
And still declares she's ““not at. home!” 
Oh, she is such a gadabont. 
Seeatmonantl ahtinsleayacnt! 
Andin her sweet, bewitching way 
She leads her followers astray. 
The prétty Madge, with caréless grace, 
May lead her suitors many.a chase, 
eve withont:a doubt 


t Z i ‘go 
For though she.is.a s gadabout 
She's always.out bie ena trare ‘out !), 


"Ve, Be try.and 
Uf she won't be at! cons *' sean! g 





GEMS. 
Dee »~prodigal robs “his heir, ‘the miserrobs ‘him} 
tz ‘heart ‘that isat once softened by .gratitude 
shaw: its 


awe, stomes-of ttheories on .tae « 


| buman virtue. 
vores “Maw ove always: disappointed-when ‘therr ‘desires 
vare immoderate 


i ha lage 6 suffer ‘their 





dreams,, 
aoe hasta puis ama, what oa ty hans 


slat soles rded eines aes 
acco! 

°This Brg A Of | deals mainly surfaces, 
“loves to discuas the last norely.or 
-leature,or, concert, the gossip: “4 a, small or 
the Siieaee of eens “pre a ee 
titerest’ ‘or er, 
Vout “from « “the ‘ha thea of kg, or 8 or ‘the desire to 
‘shine with what, seems a charming vivasity. 


‘HOUSEHOLD ‘TREASURES. 


Quarry ror OnornTake: 
cooked ; keep.s. large. spaenful, tia ta in pa ion 


were cooked..in a:pan ;:ttredge:inuas «much flour as 
owillmake #:paste ; rub: this well together over ‘the 
fire-until'a light brown, then .poar \in-as ‘much ‘boil- 














posed to he 
#coin'given by his'Satenic majesty’ hag opts pakiven 


‘ing water as’ will reduce it.to the thickness of.cream, 
and.add a.tablespoonful .of. mushroom cateup,.aad >a 


paar each pot.contains enongh fora 


| |“eryretarn “ofthe gross amount anumdl 


little salt; let thid simmer five uiinutes, and pour it 
through a sieve over the.steak. 

PREsERVING Nuts.—As auts appear likcly to be 
dbuadant this year, it seems a pity mot to proserve 
them. Take as many ¢lean, flower-pots as-you may 
require to contain nuts suffidient for a year’s.or eyon 
‘two years’ consumption ; this isadvisable in case.of 

a failure with the crop. First ~plag «mp.cthe .hole:at. 
the bottom of the pot wits acork. The nuts with 
thenoet ‘hod, ‘as pickéd|from the tree, must.be dried 
and, then.closely packed | until withinapinch of tho 
top., Nextulay,.a sheet, of :paper over the tep,-on 
ewhich pour.as much dry sand.ae will completely ‘fill 
up ‘the remaitiing space., The'we'ght of ‘the saud 
Will; press 'the paper down to the nuts, and thus ex- 
clude.air, which after all is;the grand seeratiof skevp- 
ing mats. ‘The loose ends of sthe paper may Toe 
“secured by-a string ‘round ‘the rim of "the pot. The 
msudl-way of preserving nuts is by'laying;tham upon 
shélyeaiin large.quantities, covering. themwith.aand, 
and: sometimeaa sheet of; paper placed between itand 
the fruit. The-objection-to -thie;2in the case where 
;2O paper rvwas peed, was thatiit pas i ible to.g et. 
rid of the sand when the nuts were brought to table. 
To remedy this a bit .of r was placed on the 
wnuts previous to pouring, thevsand on them, but. this 
is fatal to success, for-onwithdrawing an fiicient for 
-a dish air-was adniitted ‘tovall,thus rendering ‘them 
shrivélled. “The advantage of ‘the esd ong oo 

nis 
wry seca arg ua preserving nate will aleoapplyto wa)nuts, 
‘nt t ane must first have the green hotle taken-off aud 
wall dried, or they will-‘turn-modldy. 
a 


STATISTIOS. 


Tue ‘Prorrrry AND ‘Income’ Tax.—A: a 
'y .paid on 
gach ofthe achedules,A, iB, .C..D, and Exaf ; theypro- 
perty.and income :tax-irom 1869 .to 1873 ine,’” 
Seana the gross annual :value of property and 
rdfits assessetl ‘to income-tex) in’ the-year ending” _ 
3th ‘Of April, 1873, was as follows :—Soleiule 
Schedule B,59;240,1991_;. Bohadute o” 


| |.155,649,0741, ; 
(40,530,1021.; Achedule iD, 288,861 7661. (including: 


~— ‘on on quarries, aiiwes, reilways, -etc., 

la.A;perAct’29,’Vict,,.c. ‘36) ; 
and Sthedule: pret Dh a pbatal, .513,7.15,318/. 
The amount on.whieh doty wae, paich under Sohetiule 
D in 1872.2as 202;905)8671.; ‘in ABUL, (289,024,567). ; 
-and/in 1870, 178,378;,696/. 


SS 
MISCELLAN DOTS. 
ily iis snow : perfectly ssattléd sthat che Empress ot 
(Russia will:comaover forthe'D aéheas 6f Edin burgh’s 


5/287 8461. 


jrcoufinement, enfi_proper arrangements are made for 


‘her Majesty's journey. 

A. Mameprl, costing about 100/.,jis ito be placed 
dn the’/Hoby Trinity: Church, Bournemonth; asa token 
of ‘esteem and-also'in ition “of ‘the great hélp 
given ‘by the late’Bidhop Sumner ‘in the erection of 
the.ehurch, 

A wuncudfblack grapes was shown the 
‘other day at ‘the'Great ‘Intervational Horticultural 
‘Hxiiibition at Belfast, which wéighetl 20lbs. “120z. 
“This .was ‘furnished from .Lambten Caatle,.and .ex~ 
coeds the wveightiof ‘Speechty’s.cluster:of Sytian by 
about: a ‘pound, 

Tae Baroness Burdett-Cottts bas presenta! Mr. H. 
“MM. Stanley with .a magnifieant. dog, valued sat 500/., 
and he will take the ans BY ands number-of-other 
dogsent with shim:to ‘Africa :in'the ‘hope “that they 
wilbliveand retmra‘with*him. ‘The-experiment-wil} 
‘be a very interesting aud valudble.one. 

‘THE marriage of Prince mntieoeie. Saxe-Cobourg- 
Gotha, son of :the Princess Clementine d'Vrieans, 
uvith theeldest daughter of ‘the King: of Belginm,‘i is 
‘fixed'to; take yplace at Brussels'in “the ‘beginning of 
‘Noveniber. ~‘The btide’is only.a.ittke over her teens, 
and. the bridegreom.is .onc.of the yyoungest:colonels 
vin ithe Austrian army. 

‘Dug charming ~pecuealt Of “the Princess of "Wales, 
with one of. her, little ones on .her.back,,isreo reat a 
‘favourite, that.no.leas :than 130,000 eopies ‘of sitzhave 
heen 2old. his.shows not onty the great poptitarity of 
cher’ Royal Highness, which'is-an teéknow leti gettfact, 
‘but'the special interest whith ‘attaches .to pictures 
“which 1) fi ern Royal . personeges «in. tho iessy.and 
coo ‘stood “godmother "by -proxy 

Tue ‘godmother “to -the 
.qwin. sons ‘Of ‘Lord Odo Russéll,Britich Ambassador 
‘to the Contt.of Berlin, who. .were :christewed . afew 
days ago at Woburn Abbey, the sestcof |Lerd!Odo’s 


brother, :the ‘Deke of Bedford. "The :itifants -were 


~nanved “Victor Alexander Prederitk ‘avi Alexander 
‘Victor Freilerick. The other sponsors ,mere :their 
‘Imperial ‘Highnesses the Grown Prince :and Prin- 
cess of Germany, Lordiand Lady Skelmersdale, and 





‘the Barlof ‘Clarendon. 
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" be crushed in the bud by an improper and hasty interfer- | his regard at a e of time. In this dilemma 
CONTENTS ence. Youshould neither publish the berg 3 of; x | the reat Godiees Veurs oause'to the outh’s aid. Un. 
a heart to the world nor om them from with the, y, 4id not 
Page Foss From all this you ma that we think you qent native pee her pone y adding to o: Seking ie the charms o 
Tue Grrsy Perr; cn, PACETIB 16 se see one 537 wit might discover i means hm ree ting with | éither, but from the stem of a beautiful flower held 
a Stave ov Ciacum- GEMS ne ows rao a true lover than the way by your in the hand which clas in a. loving embrace the neck 
STANCES ... .. ., 50S | HousrnorpTsrasunes ar nc nnosta.— We cannot tell you how ha $s! geew ita talinn og or | of the girl from was a’ mo absen 
Tue SHoemakern 9... 503 | STATISTICS .... 2.0 ove au w to get thinner or how to remedy the from this stem she to exude a tiny drop of mois- 
Cast On THE WORLD. 509 | MISCELLANEOUS ... os havities of which you complain. x You ee ee ture, Ml sed drying upon the t side of neck, le 
Fisip, Forest, xD wits N be discontented with the particular form allo a small mark that never obli' and 
eg Sa oes deh att MnO ® | nature, and do the best you can with it. ee LAPS long as the i 89 oor of penton te 
Dip HE Propose? *.. 512 INCHVAURA ; O2, THE Po ft ogame myn whe ge tg es the Tale lesued is the wizard's eeudeee caytiig’ that a 
Reapy-mape Dresses 512) Vanrime OF THE most industrions, th e best tempered, and the most re- | male on the right side of a lady's neck means that 
SOUENCE... 22. vee ee SID GUILLAMORES, Cony ons spected by their tellows, and follow their example by | she is “left,” that is, forsaken for another who also holds 
‘Tux Ant’s Irstircr.. 514 MENCED WH vie cee see making ted endeavours to acquire their 7008 a place in her lover's affections, In his book the wizard 
‘Tur SWEET SisTERs OF EXPEcrATIONs, com- 5g¢ | Walities, Make a friend of sachs one if you cam Re- goes on to explain how girls with » mole on the right 
te casero 3 OR, THE nt See Sek Gan. member that solitude has its as well: as society, | side of the neck ; , and how that 
AMPIRE OF THE . = oof Caveat and eat ashe who lacks a friend own sex. lacka, a | such girls ° trom experience able to 
wan LAMORES . _ ah 51 fhe great deal of influence, appreciate the truth of the old song— ‘ 
Cone, MORE. ies WF Lyfe eeriven annaiecd oe be Fnicrodhy Re reer The Inst atnge of eaaite “Sigh uo more, ladies, sigh no more, 
Epitu's StrataGam .. 520 | Cast ON THB WoRuD —ee nn Lente a py Men were deceivers ever; - 
Exrrctations ... ... 521 com: at, which beasenen in 009 we thet soul was poe | plackaga! Stiaah coeee, shore 
‘Tus Tunmans OF Wusx rux Suir Comed soi | bY events caused by the rivalries of three of Alexander's 
Live use oe oe 524 | Home, commenced in generals named my, Seleucus and Antigonus. The| .Lver, eigh pines SEE Tne good looking, 
aed former were v og the celebrated Bat ge | of rather ‘dark com: Cat Respondent 
ow , psus. there was revolution at must 'o a 
NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, | lists, oP the theming to adit Demetring withia | eineies, thoney Sg hit, would like to corre. 
spond with a tall, Sit mani ¢'a captain in She army 


Janz H.—The lines y6ti have sent about “In Memo pat 
have not, we think, sufficient merit for publication. 
colour of the hair is dark-brown, 

Countess K.—Under such circumstances as those,to 
which allusion is made in your letter, a lady’s own ae 
sense would be her best guide and counsellor, 

J. H. W.—A natural er ce of a reply “ notin ac- 
cordance with your wishes” is that the matter should be 
allowed to drop. 

Frye Scup.—If. the mests of your. friends, were 
written on distinct pieces of paper it would enable us to 
deal with them in @ manner which probably would be 
more satisfactory to you. 

C.8.—A coppaseunita for the navy has no examination 
to pass that we are aware of. He must of course have 
served an ‘apprenticeship to a master ordinarily em- 
yiages the dockyards where ships of war are con- 
struc 

W. 8.—From the tenor of your letter it would appear 
that your best chance of success in the subject referred to 
will be found amongst your own circle of acquaintances ; 


there your eet about which you have been re- 
markably reti t, will be most likely to be correctly 
@pp 


Harry Q.—The rule is this :—We do not reply to cor- 
respondents in any other manner than through these 
It ible for us to comply 
with any ppeness of yours which involves a postal com- 
munication. Any new advertisement you may think 
ar vir | 4 — 1 in all probability be inserted. 

8.—1. It has been said that the liquor in which water. 
cresses eee been boiled is frequently efficacious in the 
removal of warts. The yerteamate must be repeatedly 
bathed with the liquor. Corn plasters are ex- 
cellent remedies for corns, They ean be purchased at the 
shops of most chemists. 3. Fumigation. 4, You write a 
good serviceable hand. 

Kine Dicx.—1, Deafness is sometimes alleviated by a 
amixture of glycerine and salad oil carefully dropped into 
the ear. metimes yy ne pe ym 
The best mn of all is to have the 

ect. 2. The income paid to the nee og A of the English 

_ Family year y= TT collectively, is about half a 

million sterling, in jesty’s civil list, It 
should always net that the civil list is not 
the privy purse, sithona the latter is included in the 
ime 8, The handwriting is very good, quite good 
@noug’ 

H. L. asks :—How wine is made from common English 
grapes grown in the open air? The following is a re- 
cipe:—To every gallon of ripe grapes puta 1 of soft 
water, use a tub, bruise the grapes and let the mix- 
ture afterwards stand a rae without stirring; then 
draw the liquor off. To hag ar on of wine put three 
= of lump sugar ; whole into'a barrel, but 

o not bung the barrel till the liquor has done hissing, 
then bung the barrel close. In six months after this the 
wine will be fit for bottling, A better wine can be made 
a diminishing the quantity both of water and sugar, but 

pease the “ yield ” will be less. 

S.—Your recent selections seem to have been 
a Seeetaa than those we ngtiees | ma. a pe 
occasion. The verses entitled ‘* Only 2 
** Woman” are, on the whole, tolerably w edlf erchaoes 
But the sentiment in which you seem to delight edarvates: 
In the one picture a representation of utter hopelessness 
is given, and in the other the talk is only about soothing 
and healing and lovings -“ so forth. You never seem to 
think of anything beyond despair, and, like the man in 
the fable with his cart-wheels stuck in the mud, spend 
the time in bemoanings which should be given to effort. 
You should have made your beggar chirrup cheerfully as 
es tucked up his sleeves to work, and thus have dispelled 

s gloom. 

R. C.—The verses you have sent entitled ‘“ Summer and 
Autumn” will not do, Many of the expressions are quite 
inapposite. It is incorrect to say that the song of a bird 
meets the morning's blush. Such a song may be de- 
ecribed as welcoming the returning day or as meeting 
the ear, but a song cannot, we should think, even by 

poetical licence, meet a blush. It is also incorrect to 
suggest that the illusions of life remain undetected until 
fe’'s sands are run, The issement, as the 
French put it, frequently comes long before that period, 
We have merely iven two specimens of the many crudi- 
ties with which the piece abounds ; and for these a not 
anpleasant pervading conceit does not atone, 

KaTHLEEN.--Lovers often correspond with each other by 
means of a —_ or cipher. This course dispenses with 
the intervention of third ye and foils the curiosity 
which often hovers roun mutual attachment; it is 
also a to the ape oe of the tender Passion, 
which should indeed be openly declared when those 
Tocmtel Lave mete up te minds, but which need not 











his fleet 
Seleucus to sounat ot poner after the ignominious death 
Demetrius. The successors to Seleucus were very un- 


their i city, Ials. subers subsequent eevee tad of Aihens by ion of 


‘league ” has three different meanings. As & verb it 


means “ to unite on certain terms,” as a substantive it | 


signifies both a measure of length containing three miles 
and a stone that at one time was erected at the end of 
every league. 3, In a map of the world as known to the 
ancients — will find, amongst others, the following cele- 
rated marked on the shores of the Mediterranea’ 
Sea : Siieen 3 Rome, foe Sidon, ee 
Alexandria. Athens is perhaps more correctly bed 
as situated on the Agean Sea, 
FALSE. 
We left the dancers, he and I, 
And stood beneath the starlit sky; 
He spoke my name, in gentle tone, 
ling, now that we're alone, 
t that promise sweet 
hile here I'm kneeling at thy feet. 
“ Many have worshipped at thy shrine, 
But none with love as pure as mine, 
And wilt thou let thy life's A 5. ge light 
night ?” 


Be to my life as stars to 
I stilled my heart's wild, rapturous thrill 
Aud answered simply, “* Iwill” 


We parted. .Too happy yet to rest ' 
I watched the moon's bright golden crest 
Climb o’er the hil]-top, far away, 


Making the earth look bright as day; 
And thought how bright the world would be 
When he was all in all to 
Two lovers “neath my Wtehow's 
heart was beating loud ee tnat! 
For in that same low, 


Ss eadiny te 
He said, ** Be mine, and mine sen " 
He kissed her brow, so pure and fair, 
Ab, me! what fools we women are! 
M.F.S. 
A Coxstant Reavet.—By redson of your marriage, 
your husband is now bound -t> maintain tl te do a 





1 eoace, bene tall, tir te oe well educated, weeld 
cor: wv man " 
tnsetin te satya — 


Witttam S.,a mechanic, wishes to cement with a 
handsome young ¢ girl about eighteen, who is fond of 
w Lower Hana pra 45ft, 5in., and fair, would lik 

x 7, in e 
corre > rhe till howe niittioneien oe : et 

~ e who ve a li * wi alovi 
wiles 3a ern ory piter eferred on 

Lizian, eighteen, médium height, dark hair and eyes, 
would like to correspond with a gentleman about twenty ; 
be must be tall, tolerably good looking, fond of 


home. 

VI0LET oy to correspond with oe a mate 
ferred. She is eighteen,) about the middle height, 
brown hair, fair a ange’. and wicked blae-eyes, is 


“ee lively and good tem: 
+» & bOOK kee: possessing au annual salary of 
ne 1 to correspond with a respectable 
pre de rn of handso at appearauee, of about seventeen 
or ae aed Ce oth reer 
nut-brown , rather 


y- 
tir blu ye te mhz, motinm beigh g_and home. Re. 


tbe thie have 8 t trade and be fond of 


noe twenty-four, yer fair ne 
seared, 4, goon looking, bas an of annum 
prospects, would tite to corres; with « 
Sask complabionsa, bod Io looking young 
same age or under, with a good education. 


Esrmer, me, wishes ith a ni 
steady young man about thos to correspond wi in good — 
eras eal ov es to POET soon as _ 
ean very a children 
could make a comfortable ete ” 

Communications eaten : 
M. J. is responded to ‘byt Jenny,” twenty-one, and 6 


machinist. 
Gwenpa a fnae, Open meg in busi 
ny em meine 


Fuiae@ Jack by—“ Dorcas,” who. is igh dark. bat 


Zaate child until thochild fo simneenet nae th of | home, a tee’ 

i th ny the oem ce could make hima good wife, 

father for maintenance-money during the riod ‘since | Marmion by—“J. H. Hi," thirty-three, rather tall, 
your marriage would not be well founded. t since the! furrie nee fair eee poutieny steady, in- 


father did within the twelve months succeeding 
the birth of the child pay you money for its main 
it is bable that an application to a justice of — 
peace for an order upon the alleged father for the 
eat of all te we tine at the date of you 
would, if supported by sale be eg 
the father of the illegitimate 
months of the child's birth ras money vies its —- 


acce an application works ons tion order may be 

at any rs uent ut limitation in yernvn to to 
time. Thus much for ‘< Teg aspect of the 

consideréd in its practical bearing it may be Gorth wile while 


ance-money, that being 
the birth of of the child and your marri The amo 
for this od at half-a-crown a weok : 
this you have already received 201. So that you contem- 
plate taking much trouble to revive an old and perhups 
forgotten scandal, and to endanger the peace 
new and hap y home—tor what ? For the co analy 
small sum Bi. 5s. 0d. You are not geo 
and you may get less. However, you may ithe the 
money of such great importance that you will resolve to 

roceed: Beitso. In accordance with your request we 
a little information on the subject. 

Loxexr M.—A certain wizard Se ead py epee 
a mole on the right side of the neck—such is the 

uld be deemed au unl) omen to ii 
possessor, for the following reason. Cu {a his his ear 
ee and in what era of the world’s ry this early 
you was spent we need not now stop Me po many Cupid 
hose days— were he only 

taught by example and had not learned ome Bn single 


g 
i 


heart with a. single arrow—at that time Cupid, we say, |. 


no, the wizard says, berry “ not only more sweethearts 
than one but once @ misfortune to have two 

qwortheasts languishing tor him 06 abe essio‘iasa whose 
beauty failed to be matchless simply the one so 
nearly matched the other that our Fouthtal hero had a 
difficulty in distinguishing who was ena that is, whose 
turn it was to be pat in ve case, which in this 
case means whose turn it the precise object of 
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[an 
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within twelve | 


player on the harp, and thinks she and 
were JIHa2 $4 Ye 





a r’s 
dustrio 
3. Wb rai tt 8 gre cana 


um height, 
ean: make and wash a shirt, and 
pet pclae fom «AE. Po is wishing to find 
some one to her yon and truly, 
als US aad uy dhtrwe, ecaKdseed, tarhateey pst 
tempered, likes bar sll fond fond of me, and Pas 
on 


Wine Be& by Lay,” " eightaen, blue eyes, golden 


oct A = Bony Me cares for ons, fe an xe pati 


“W. F, 8.” would 





S| somone trand will be sent 
=F 3 be to any part of the 


for Three-half Bighc- 
pence, and Five  stullings and Eightpence an 
Eveexrsovr’s Jovugnat, Parts 1 to 4, Price ‘nreepence 


Tux Loxpoe Rxapsr, Post-free Three-half 
Weekly; or y One Shilling and rae oo 
Lures ND asiiox, Vols. Vand 2, Price Se ven Shillings 
and Sixpence each. 





paiaan et Vou, XXIL. of ‘Tus Loupom Reavps, 
pees the Tiriz and Iwost to Von XXIL,, Price Owe 


NOTICE, — Part 137, tor Octosze, Now Beady, 


N.B.—ComexsrosDENTs MUST ADDRESS Taxix Lerrens 
fo Taz Epir0r or “Luz Loxpox ” 334, Strand, 


Kis 
+4 ee ene ee Se eee 


As they are sent to us . ‘sdeore 
shoul retain copies. 


London; Published for the Propri at $34, Sprand, be 
‘or 
sion rata o. 4 Seen ' 
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